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CHRISTENDOMS, NEW OR OLD? 


‘‘HENCE the particular problem now before us, which can 
be formulated as follows: should a new Christendom, in the 
conditions of the historical age on which we are entering, 
while incarnating the same (analogical) principles, be con- 
ceived as belonging to an essentially (specifically) distinct 
type from that of the medizeval world?’’ 

The question is posed on page 133 of the recently pub- 
lished English edition of Maritain’s Humanisme intégrale.’ 
In its context the ‘‘now before us’’ refers only to one stage— 
albeit a crucial stage—in the argument of that great book. 
But I would suggest that it has a far wider significance. For 
I think that this is the vital question which now confronts 
Christian social thought and action, a question which calls 
imperiously for a clear answer. For so long as we fail to 
answer it, or so long as we answer it contradictorily, our 
social efforts must lack unity of aim and direction. So long 
shall we be disastrously divided into muckers-in and 
muckers-out and muckers-along. So long will there be 
hostile and irreconcilable ‘‘schools of integration’’ and 
‘“‘schools of separation.’’ So long will the latter charge the 
former with compromise with the world and the flesh and 
with ignoring the devil, and the former regard the latter as 
escapist saboteurs. So long will there be ‘‘Right’’ Catholics 
who quite honestly doubt the sincerity of the Catholicity of 
their brethren on the ‘‘Left,’’ and so long will there be 
‘‘Left’’ Catholics who only with difficulty can regard their 
brethren on the ‘‘Right’’ as deserving the name of Christian. 
So long must we be prepared to endure the hideous sight of 
Catholics ready literally to blow each other to pieces in 
‘‘ideological’’ civil war in the name, respectively, of preser- 
ving a past, or creating a future, Christian civilisation. 








1 True Humanism, by Jacques Maritain, trans. by Margot Adamson. 
(Bles; ros. 6d.) 
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It is surely no less a mark of highest wisdom to be able 
to ask the right questions than to be able to answer them. 
But this question of Maritain’s is no less typical of the 
lucidity of his thought than it is, unhappily, of the obscurity 
of his language—to those at least who are unfamiliar with 
scholastic technicalities and his own sometimes rather in- 
dividual use of words. To understand the full significance 
of this question one must have read and assimilated the 
133 pages which precede it in this closely reasoned and 
logically constructed book.2, We cannot summarise those 
133 pages without impoverishing and indeed misrepresent- 
ing them. We would only draw attention to one dominating 
idea: the idea that ‘‘a sound social philosophy’’ cannot exist 
unless it be combined with ‘‘a sound philosophy of modern 
history’; that Chrétienté—a Christian social order—is not 
a unique, static, abstract, immutable idea to which we must 
conform regardless of historic processes and existing social, 
economic and political forms; that “‘if it is true that there 
is a sort of blasphemy against God’s government of history 
in the desire to return to a past condition, if it is true that 
there is an organic process of growth in both the Church and 
the world, then the obligation imposes itself on Christians of 
saving the ‘humanist’ values which have been disfigured by 
four centuries of anthropocentric humanism .. .a_ total 
reconstruction of our cultural and temporal forms of life 
. . . their substantial transformation and a passage to a new 
age of civilisation.’’ (p. 64.) Maritain shows how that it is 
demanded by a right understanding of the Gospel message 
of the Kingdom of God that ‘‘it is the office of spiritual things 
to vivify the things of time. Christianity should inform, or 
better, interpenetrate the world.’’ The mission of Chris- 
tianity is not to build an exclusive oasis of changeless 
Christian culture in the midst of but apart from history and 





2 The translation is admirable—we do not remember that Maritain 
has been served so well before by his translators. But we must 
deplore the fact that in the English edition the book was shorn of its 
analytical table of contents and is provided with no more than a bare 
list of chapter headings. This table is indispensable, not only for refer- 
ence (and it is a book to which one should have constant occasion to 
refer), but also to indicate the plan and process of the argument. 
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CHRISTENDOMS, NEW OR OLD? 


actuality. Her mission is a universal one, to all men, as 
they exist in history and in fact. The Middle Ages created, 
or sought to create, such an all-embracing Christendom; a 
social order governed by Christian principles and right 
reason. That unity was smashed by anthropocentrism and 
schism. Are we then just to return to the Middle Ages? Are 
we to blot out the intervening four centuries as though they 
had never existed? Maritain answers with an emphatic No. 
It is not so much that we ‘‘cannot put the clock back.’’ It is 
that we may not put the clock back. Or rather, we may not 
and cannot put the calendar back: 

‘‘Not only indeed do I recognise the fundamental irreversibility 
of the movement of history (in contradistinction to the pagan 
concept of eternal recurrence), but I believe it the stage of a 
drama at once human and divine, of which visible events are 
only the symbols; and that, borne on by this irresistible move- 
ment, humanity passes beneath varying historic skies, hetero- 
geneous in type, which create specifically differing conditions of 
realisation for the principles of culture, and that the moral physi- 
gnomy of these skies differs much more profoundly than is 
commonly assumed. 

‘* ‘Suffering,’ says Léon Bloy, ‘passes away; to have suffered 
never passes away.’ All the best that man has suffered remains, 
it has its place,—but as past, as having lived, as defunct . . . 
That is how it is with the civilisation of the Middle Ages; it has 
borne its fruit. 

‘More, it is impossible . . . to conceive that the sufferings 
and experiences of the modern age have been useless. This age, 
as I have said, sought to rehabilitate the creature; it has pursued 
that end along evil roads, but it is our duty to recognise and 
save the truth which is hidden, is held prisoner, in that aim. 

“Finally, if it is true, and no Christian can think otherwise, 
that history is governed by God and that, despite all obstacles, 
He pursues in it a certain divine design, so that in time and 
through time a divine work and divine preparations are accom- 
plished, it would be to go against God Himself and to fight 
against the supreme government of history to claim to make 
immobile in a form that is past, in a univocal form, the ideal 
of a culture worthy of being the aim of all our action.’’ (pp. 
132-5.) 

We cannot, we may not, restore medieval forms. And 
that not only because they are past, but far more because to 
try to do so argues a basic misunderstanding of the non- 
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univocal, analogical nature of the applicability of Christian 
social and cultural principles. We have not to restore the 
Middle Ages (involving as that must do, non-participation 
in the actual historical social situation in which we find our- 
selves, and so betraying the universality of our Christian 
social mission), we have to create a new Christendom which 
will be to our historic phase what medieval Christendom 
was to its. We must, in Maritain’s technical language, 
labour in order that ‘‘the principles of all vitally Christian 
civilisation be realised in terms of a new concrete analogue,”’ 
(p. 133) for ‘‘the Christendom of the Middle Ages was only 
one of its possible forms of realisation.’’ (p. 131.) We must 
indeed at all costs avoid an ‘‘equivocal’’ philosophy of 
culture which ‘‘holds that historical conditions become so 
different with time that their very governing principles must 
be heterogeneous.’’ But we must also steer clear of a 
“‘univocal’’ philosophy of culture which ‘‘leads to the belief 
that these supreme rules and principles must be everywhere 
applied in the same way, and in particular, that the way in 
which christian principles are to be applied and realised in 
the varying periods of time and history ought not to vary.”’ 
(p. 132.) For, ‘‘the true solution springs from the philo- 
sophy of analogy. The principles do not vary, neither do 
the supreme practical laws of human life: but they are 
applied in ways which are essentially diverse, corresponding 
to one and the same concept only by a similitude of pro- 
portion.’’ (ibid.) 

Is it unreasonable to see in a failure to understand this 
the ground of much of the confusion and division (especially 
here in England) regarding the temporal mission of Chris- 
tianity, the situation of the modern Catholic confronted by 
the modern world, the seemingly incompatible and contra- 
dictory programmes which are offered us for constructing a 
Christian social order, the fact that we are found to base 
even sound practice on dubious theory? A book published 
the same week as this translation of Humanisme intégrale 
will perhaps illustrate my meaning, Mr. Harold Robbin’s 
The Sun of Justice: An Essay on the Social Teaching of the 
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CHRISTENDOMS, NEW OR OLD? 


Catholic Church’ is, in many respects, an admirable exposi 

tion of Catholic social principles. Though a far easier book 
to read, and though doubtless far less ambitious and com- 
prehensive, it in many respects closely resembles Maritain’s 
book itself. Both invoke and quote the Encyclicals; both 
invoke and quote St. Thomas; and Mr. Robbins quotes 
Monsieur Maritain himself extensively, announcing him to 
be ‘‘the greatest living philosopher.’’ Both enunciate 
similar principles; and both are fundamentally in agreement 
in their diagnosis of the evils of our time. Yet how widely— 
and how irreconcilably—they differ in their application of 
those principles, in their respective practical programmes! 
For whereas the bulk of Maritain’s book is occupied with 
outlining the features of a new Christendom, a new realisa- 
tion of the Christian social order such as is demanded by the 
exigencies of the time and which will integrate and purify 
all the values which have been retained, discovered and 
disfigured since the break-up of the old medieval Christen- 
dom, Mr. Robbins urges us insistently to disregard all that 
and get back to the old. Not, he hastens to tell us, to the 
old because it is old (though indeed ‘‘the old truth has been 
tested, the new is to be tested before acceptance and not 
after’), for ‘‘the relation to the past is largely accidental’ 
(p. 31). But because ‘‘The Catholic Social Teaching is 
timeless. It takes for its subject the nature of man, the one 
unchanging factor in social relations.’’ (p. 30.) 

It is here, we think, that the publication of an English 
edition of Maritain’s Humanisme intégrale should supply a 
needed corrective to certain perilous half-truths which are 
current in this country. It is true that Catholic social 
teaching is timeless in the sense that it is not ‘‘equivocal,’’ 
not heterogeneous in different ages. It has not one set of 
principles and standards for the thirteenth century, and 
another, utterly diverse and unrelated, for the twentieth. 
But it is not true that that teaching is ‘‘univocal’’ and speci- 
fically identical in every age. It is not true that it is timeless 
in the sense of a uniform changeless ideal, a sort of Platonic 





3 Heath Cranton, §s. 
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Idea of an archetypal social order, to which human existence 
must be made to conform, cost what it may. For Christian 
social teaching is essentially practical, it is essentially 
ordained to realisation in time and in history, and in accord- 
ance with the exigencies of that concrete realisation in all its 
circumstances; apart from time and history it has no mean- 
ing, no raison d’étre. It is true again that ‘‘it takes for its 
subject the nature of man, the one unchanging factor in 
social relations.’’ It is based indeed on the recognition of 
the unity and homogeneous continuity of human nature; it is 
not a pragmatic, opportunist sociology which acknowledges 
no changeless constant beneath the historic flux of changing 
human existence. But we shall falsify that teaching if we 
rest satisfied to say that its subject is ‘‘the nature of man,” 
and that ‘‘whether that nature is changing absolutely, or 
only relatively, need not be discussed here.’’ For its subject 
is not, and cannot be, just the ‘‘nature of man’’; it is man, 
or rather it is men, as they exist in the concrete in space and 
time and history ; it is human nature in the unlimited variety 
of its factual and concrete realisations, realisation that 
differ from age to age and from man to man. It is not 
therefore enough to recognise, as does Mr. Robbins, that 
‘‘there is nothing static about Catholic thought. It is always 
possible that some new way of implementing a permanent 
principle may burst upon a delighted world.’’ It must be 
recognised, if we follow Maritain’s cogent argument, that 
the principles are themselves not ‘‘permanent’’ if by perma- 
nent we mean ‘‘univocal’’ and specifically identical in their 
application to every historical situation. 

It may be mentioned, since Maritain does not stress the 
point, that this idea is implicit in the social encyclicals. 
Quadragesimo Anno explains that Rerum Novarum was 
called forth by the specific exigencies of its time, and 
Quadragesimo Anno itself by the fact of fresh developments 
in the social and economic order and in the alignments of 
socialism: changes which already call for different realisa- 
tions and applications of Catholic social teaching. It affirms 
for instance, that ‘‘History proves that the right of owner- 
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CHRISTENDOMS, NEW OR OLD? 


ship, like other elements of social life, is not absolutely rigid 
.. . How varied are the forms which the right of property 
has assumed!’’ A truth ignored, incidentally, in Mr. 
Robbins’ otherwise very sound chapter on property. 

The half-truths of Mr. Robbins’ theory leads him into 
inevitable difficulties in interpreting the encyclicals. ‘The 
social encyclicals do, in fact, discuss industrial problems at 
some length, in addition to stating the positive social teach- 
ing of the Church.’’ (p. 24.) In this he sees only a dis- 
tinction between ‘‘the tolerable’’ and the ‘‘desired,’’ the 
“temporary expedient’’ and ‘‘the permanent solution’ (p. 
25).4 It would surely be more accurate to say that the 
encyclicals discuss industrial problems because they state 
the positive social teaching of the Church. For these prin- 
ciples themselves are capable of and postulate a great variety 
of temporal realisations, and themselves demand that the 
Church be concerned with their hic et nunc realisation, and 
not with some past or future ‘‘Arcadia’’ (the word is Mr. 
Robbins’). This does not in any way mean that the Church 
can conceive the existing industrial system as its ideal, its 
final cause. But it does mean that the Church must regard 
it as part of its material cause, its materia ex qua and super 
quam. For the temporal mission of the Church is not to con- 
struct select earthly utopias; her whole orientation is eschata- 
logical. Unlike the Communists, she cannot sacrifice the 
individual in the present to a ciel ici-bas in the future. She is 
concerned with living individuals as living, and not an exclu- 
sive community of them but with all, and therefore with 
society as it is. She cannot, as Maritain shows so well, build 
a Kingdom of God in time; she is concerned with the tem- 
poral order to the extent that it fosters or hinders, not some 
a-priori ideal of human integrity or human society, nor even 
some ideal Christian community on earth, but the life of 
glory in eternity. 

4 He adds ‘‘If you will, from Moral to Ascetical Theology,”’ for his 
‘‘clerical friends’’ have told him that Moral Theology is concerned only 
with negative standards, and Ascetic Theology with positive ones! Mr. 
Robbins has all our sympathy in finding this ‘‘strange,’’ and we hope 


he will widen his circle of clerical acquaintance. May we refer him back 
to Pére Tunmer’s article in BLACKFRIARS, November, 1935? 
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It is not the present writer’s intention to suggest that the 
insufficiencies of the theory of Mr. Robbins and those who 
think with him invalidate the practice they advocate. He 
believes that a strong back-to-the-land policy and a pro- 
gramme of experimental Christian rural communities should 
be a foremost feature of a Catholic social programme at the 
present time, and especially in this country. He believes 
moreover that the emphasis on a sound theology and 
philosophy of work such has been made by several English 
Catholic thinkers, and their consequent emphasis on the 
evils of mechanisation, make an important contribution to 
Catholic social thought which does not seem elsewhere to 
have received the attention it demands. But it is one thing 
to advocate the self-subsistent community for the benefit of 
the individuals concerned, and as an important contribution 
to the establishment of a new Christendom and a new era of 
national welfare. It is quite another to present these com- 
munities as already a new Christendom, or rather the revival 
of an old one, as an ideal, an end in themselves, as a sub- 
stitute intended to replace existing society. It is one thing 
to construct a nucleus which itself seeks continuity with 
history, to integrate its inheritage, and to subserve the 
Church’s universal mission to society. It is quite another 
to construct a community on a “‘timeless’’ model which 
disregards history, which conceives Christian culture as 
capable of only one univocal and unalterable manner of 
realisation. In practice this means the difference between a 
policy of revolution, transformation, integration, and a 
policy of destruction and substitution. That is why we 
cannot afford to be impatient of theory. Our theory must 
condition the manner of our practice. That is why 
Maritain’s book is so precious, and why its publication in 
England seems to us an event of perhaps even greater 
importance than its publication in the original. 

But we would not leave the impression that Maritain’s 
book is concerned only with theory. It is concerned very 
much with practice based upon that theory. He shows what 
must be the specifically new features of a new Christendom 
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—in relation, for instance, to property, to machinery, to 
marriage and womanhood. He outlines in some detail our 
immediate and realisable, as well as our more remote and at 
present unrealisable, objectives. 

On the vitalising factor of it all he is particularly insis- 
tent: ‘‘A vitally Christian social renewal will be a work of 
sanctity or it will be nothing: a sanctity, that is, which has 
turned its energies on the things of time, of this world, of 
secular culture.’’ And here again we may take from 
Maritain a warning. Sanctity, in this changing temporal 
world, is itself not univocal and uniform, but analogous. 
We shall err grievously if we do not thus qualify the asser- 
tion that ‘‘In the Christian religion there are not two stan- 
dards of perfection, but one.’’> One with the unity of 
analogy, capable of and demanding a specific variety of 
concrete realisations corresponding to concrete and historical 
circumstance—Yes! One with the unity of univocity and 
identity, uniform and identical regardless of historical and 
individual circumstances—No! So Maritain urges, ‘‘We 
have the right to look for a new impulse of sanctity of a new 
kind . . . one which may be primarily characterised as a 
sanctity and sanctification of secular life’’ (p. 116). If this 
be true, how questionable is the remark, ‘‘It seems to us that 
the demand that we should not ignore ‘human values’ is 
too often a demand that we should come to some arrange- 
ment with the world and the flesh and forget the existence 
of the devil. It is also likely to lead to a dangerous 
cleavage between our social and economic and our spiritual 
life, unless we are prepared to adapt that too to the standards 
of this world.’’® It is true, of course, that human perversity 
can make anything a pretext for anything; we cannot make 
a pretext of that for neglecting what, as True Humanism 
shews conclusively is the imperative task of Christians 
in our time. But does not such reasoning pre- 
cisely presuppose a ‘‘cleavage between our social and 
economic and our spiritual life,’’ the idea that spirituality, 





5 Integration, August-Sept., p. 3. 
6 Integration, quoted by Christendom, Sept. 1938. 
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the life of grace, is something timeless, static, invariable, 
independent of history? Is there not here perhaps a con- 
fusion of the essentially temporal life of grace with the 
eternal life of glory? Maritain, with the vivid awareness 
he displays in his earlier chapters of the cultural implications 
of the theology of grace and nature, can make no such mis- 
take. Grace is not, to use Mr. Robbins’ dangerous spatial 
imagery, a ‘‘superstructure’’ built on nature; grace and 
nature interpenetrate. The temporal indeed subserves the 
eternal and the eschatological; it does not, at least in the 
same sense, subserve the life of grace and ‘‘spirituality.”’ 
The latter is itself temporal, and realises an indefinite variety 
of its limitless possibilities in accordance with temporal 
exigencies and viscissitudes. ‘‘For,’’ says Maritain, ‘‘the 
justice of the Gospels claims to penetrate all things, to be 
concerned with all things, to affect the lowest things as well 
as the highest. More, it can be pointed out that this evange- 
lical principle is only progressively manifested and trans 
lated in concrete terms, and that the process of this realisa- 
tion is by no means complete.’’ (p. 118.) So must we look 
for a ‘‘new kind of sanctity,’’ a ‘‘new stage in the sancti- 
fication of what is profane,’’ characterised, among other 
things, by the ‘‘descent of the uncreated Love into the depths 
of the human, to transfigure without annihilating it.’’ (pp. 
118-9.) * * * + 

We have only to ask ourselves that question of Maritain’s 
to answer it with his own emphatic Yes. We shall at once 
learn that we cannot give uncritical credence to those glib 
charges of ‘‘compromise’’ which are so easy to make, so 
difficult to sustain. Rather shall we learn to suspect any 
assertion of the rigidity and simplicity of principles which is 
unaccompanied by recognition of the flexibility and com- 
plexity of their application, of the mutifarious potentialities 
of their temporal realisation—any assertion which seems to 
restrict the powers of grace, the sanctifying powers of Christ 
and His Sacraments in history. If True Humanism teaches 
us no more than that it will have taught us much we need 
to learn. Victor Waite, O.P. 
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HUMAN NEEDS AND HUMAN WANTS 


THE physical needs of man are few—food and fuel, clothes 
and dwelling place. His wants are as many as his desires. 

The weakness of capitalism is that it neglects the needs 
and continually ministers to the wants; seeking to gratify 
every whim, wholesome or unwholesome, that the natural 
man confesses. Why this is so can be seen without difficulty. 

The aim of the capitalist—and by the capitalist we mean 
the managing director of companies and amalgamation of 
companies—is to secure profits for the payment of interest 
to the people who have lent him money; that is to the share- 
holders. Our captains of industry do not ask, ‘‘Is this 
needful?’’ but ‘‘Will it pay?’’ when some fresh venture is 
proposed. Nor do our captains of industry, our ennobled 
and knightly masters of big business, consider whether the 
toil of tending, year in, year out, machines for the production 
of trivial luxuries is employment worthy of a Christian man. 
It is compulsory labour; the machine-minder is free to starve 
if he declines the job. (Indeed thousands are thankful for 
this employment, so thankful that positive gratitude is ex- 
pressed, for permission to endure the monotony of the 
factory, sure of a regular wage. No wonder, too, when they 
are married, with wife and children and some measure of 
domestic happiness dependent on the weekly wage, that 
thankfulness is expressed.) 

Capitalism is no more concerned with the worthwhileness 
of the workman’s job than with the utility of the article 
produced for sale. By its very nature capitalism must seek 
to persuade us to buy novelties, to get the habit of buying 
things not at first seen as necessary till in course of time we 
have turned the luxury into a necessity. The advertiser and 
canvasser persuade us that what we were doing very well 
without is really indispensable to our well being; and at the 
expense of our very needs we indulge the imagined want. 
The house to house canvasser bent on getting customers for 
a newspaper he despises or for an article he will never use is, 
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perhaps, in a more unhappy state than the machine tender 
in the factory. The alternative for the canvasser is starva- 
tion and he pleads, as the shareholder living on interest 
pleads, as the compiler of attractive advertisements pleads, 
that he must live. 

The two more obvious examples of the gratified desire 
transformed into habit are the motor car and the motor 
cycle. (But let the reader count up the number of things 
that in the last fifty years have achieved—for better, for 
worse—a place in our weekly expenditure.) Motor car and 
motor cycle are as necessary to-day for the country doctor 
and the country clergyman, Catholic priest or Anglican 
parson, as were the horse and trap for an earlier 
generation. The convenience of car and cycle when many 
miles must be covered in the day’s work is not to be disputed. 
But the motor car and the motor cycle, bought and main- 
tained for the sheer pleasure of joy rides, increase in numbers 
and inevitably the cost of these desires must be met by self- 
denial in other matters. (However if people left off buying 
motor cars what would become of the ancient University of 
Oxford and other richly-endowed places of education that 
did somehow manage to drag out a precarious existence 
before motor cars were invented?) 

The aim of the capitalist is profit; the end of capitalism 
is not the satisfaction of common human needs but the sale 
of products. And while in dulcet, or raucous tones it cries 
‘“Buy this’’ or screams at us to eat more, drink more, clothe 
ourselves in every variety of strange raiment, capitalism is 
continually depressing the condition of the workman by 
finding a machine that looked after by one man will do the 
work of ten, or in many cases will get rid of employment 
altogether. Capitalism, for ever trying to lower the 
costs of production by reducing wages or using more 
machinery, calls on us to raise our standard of comfort by 
spending more; at the same time always insisting that our 
wages must be kept down. We are to buy more the less we 
have to buy it with—which seems absurd. 

The concern of the capitalist for profit and his indifference 
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HUMAN NEEDS AND HUMAN WANTS 


to human needs may be observed in the multiplication of 
cinemas and the lack of dwelling places. There is money in 
the cinema, dividends for shareholders; there is it appears 
no money in housebuilding, or not enough to pay dividends. 
Incidentally there is no ‘‘housing problem’’ as it is called 
for wealthy people. They build wherever the fancy takes 
them, erecting their desirable mansions all over the 
Cotswolds, holding no place sacred where money can have 
its way. And there is no doubt it pays the builder to carry 
out their plans. Private enterprise is eminently successful— 
for the wants of the rich; there is nothing it won’t do if you 
have money to pay for it. But private enterprise is not 
robust enough to build houses for the poor. 

Capitalism, the child of private enterprise, in its turn 
assists the private enterprise whence it came. 

The need for human habitation, for dwelling houses to 
replace the shameful one room tenements, the horribly over- 
crowded slum lodgings of town and country—trural housing 
conditions in no way better than urban—is not met by 
capitalism with its private enterprise. The overcrowded 
tenement is a rich housing property to the private landlord 
who will be handsomely compensated when a slum clearance 
is ordered. 

Co-operative enterprise, the levying of a general rate by 
county council or district cour.“il is required when dwelling 
houses must be built for the satisfaction of human needs. 
(Often enough the private landlord is happy to get rid of 
tenants from the tumble-down, but highly picturesque 
country cottage. He will be able to find a purchaser with 
money who will put the place in order, and refashion it with 
all modern improvements as a week-end retreat.) 

It used to be acclaimed, or denounced, as ‘‘socialism’’ 
this co-operative municipal enterprise that built houses be- 
cause the private enterprise of capitalism failed to supply 
the demand. Nowadays men and women of good will of all 
political parties are agreed that houses are necessary and 
refuse to be hindered from their duty to their neighbour 
by talk of ‘‘socialism.”’ 
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Even more remarkable than the willingness to support 
co-operative enterprise in housing is the positive enthusiasm 
for public libraries displayed by some of the sternest critics 
and stoutest opponents of ‘‘socialism’’ and ‘‘communism.”’ 
The public library of town and country is obvious 
“‘socialism.’’ The common rate supports it, public authority 
controls it and appoints its officers. The reader is not 
required to go before the local public assistance committee 
and plead that he cannot afford to buy his weekly dose of 
fiction and must be given it free. Sheer ‘‘socialism’’—but it 
doesn’t clash with the private enterprise of the book-selling 
trade and is by now a recognised amenity. As for the 
newspaper room in the public library this is open to all, 
ratepayer and non-ratepayer alike. What is that but 
““communism’’ ? 

Yet if books and newspapers are allowed to all who ask 
for them, without any application of means test or other 
degrading attendance before public assistance committee, 
why not bread and boots, clothing and coals? First things 
first. It would seem more reasonable that ‘‘socialism’’—or 
whatever we prefer to name it—should attend to houses and 
food, fuel and raiment before organising the admirable 
public libraries and supply of free novels—not forgetting 
the graver works of serious authors—up and down the land. 
The anti-communist and anti-socialist might well devote 
their energies to extending the principle of the free public 
library, demanding of our county councils the public 
bakery, the municipal coal yard and clothing factory. (How 
many of us know the conditions of the tailoring trade? ) 

Capitalism declines to supply common needs because its 
reward is in many inventions. Let anti-socialist and anti- 
communist recognise the failure of capitalism and join in 
co-operative action for the ending of starvation—thousands 
of men, women and children are still underfed though food 
abounds—and the release from destitution. Verbal 
denunciation of ‘‘communism’’ by those who are doing 
nothing to assist a better social order, who cling to capital- 
ism, dividends and all the rest of the money-lending 
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HUMAN NEEDS AND HUMAN WANTS 


business, naturally invites the suggestion that the anti- 
communist cry is not entirely disinterested. In fact the 
capitalist exploits anti-communism all the time. It is 
capitalism in danger that arouses strong feelings, and many 
who live on dividends can see no other way of living if 
capitalism disappears. (Yet it is but a growth of a few 
centuries at the utmost this capitalism and already its failings 
are Conspicuous. ) 

Capitalism, by making profit its end, not only fails to 
meet our common human needs, it panders to the desire for 
gain, fosters the acquisitive spirit and perverts the natural 
instinct for self-preservation beyond all bearing. Mutual aid 
has proved over and over again more serviceable to man 
than the ‘‘get rich quickly or get rich slowly but anyway get 
rich’’ catechism of the individualist. When our common 
necessities are secure there will be leisure to attend to our 
private wants. Producing to supply common needs by 
co-operative enterprise we shall at least get rid of the class 
struggle between labour and capital, the struggle for the 
division of profits between wage-earner and investor, and 
we shall in some measure mitigate the discomforts of modern 
industrial life. Still, capitalism does provide an immense 
number of entirely useless things, and it allows us to buy 
all manner of cheap and shoddy goods (no, “‘ills’’ rather 
than ‘‘goods’’) that fashion prompts, so that we can ruffle 
it with the best, at small expense. Alas! also it clothes 
the ministers at our altars and decorates our churches with 
inferior, shamefully inferior, examples of ecclesiastical 
commercial art. 

But the multiplication of useless and quite unbeautiful 
machine-made articles does not really promote the Kingdom 
of God and the justice of God. Neither does it extend the 
peace of Christ. It is doubtful if it even strengthens the 


cause of anti-communism. 
JOSEPH CLAYTON. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTRINE IN 
PORTUGUESE CORPORATIVISM 


THE fundamental moral principle governing the relations 
between men as producers and consumers, employers and 
employees, is admittedly that of social justice. The pur- 
pose of this article is to show, in a brief synthesis of papal 
teaching, that this principle implies the social theory of 
Christian corporativism, and to study the application of both 
in the leading articles of the Portuguese Statute of National 
Labour.' 

The Statute of National Labour was published on the 23rd 
September, 1933, six months after the plebiscite on the part 
of the Portuguese nation of the new Constitution establishing 
a ‘‘unitary and corporative Republic.’’ It is not itself 
technically a law, it is rather a preamble to all future social 
and economic legislation, in which has been elaborated the 
norms of the new social and economic order which in 
accepting the Constitution the nation had solemnly pledged 
itself to bring about. (Constitution: Part I, chapters IV 
and VIII.) Now that the constitution of the late Austrian 
Federal Republic is a dead letter, it stands unique among 
political documents for its fidelity to Christian social and 
economic principles and for the care with which it applies 
the precepts of papal teaching in the construction of a pro- 
fessional and economic code specially adapted to the needs 
of a particular nation. 

The nature of social justice is clearly expressed by Pius 
XI in Divini Redemptoris: ‘‘it is impossible to care for the 
social organism and the good of society as a whole unless 
each single part and each individual member—that is to 
say, each individual man in the dignity of his human per- 
sonality—is supplied with all that is necessary for the exer- 





1 This, as well as other important corporative legislation, is published 
in A Nacao Corporativa by Augusto da Costa, Imprensa Nacional, 
Lisbon. It is also obtainable, together with the Political Constitution 
of The Portuguese Republic, in French translation, from the Secretariado 
da Propaganda Nacional, Lisbon. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTRINE IN PORTUGUESE CORPORATIVISM 


cise of his social functions.’’ This may be taken to imply 
first that every man has the right to possess and to make use 
of material goods, because otherwise he would be unable to 
exercise his social functions, and that he has the right to 
possess and use them in such quantity and quality as is 
necessary to enable him to fulfil his function as a producer 
efficiently, and to discharge his responsibilities as a member 
or head of a family.? Secondly, it implies that as each man 
has the duty to contribute to the common good of society 
so he has the right to make use of his strength, his skill or his 
possessions in such a way as to promote his own good in 
contributing to the common good. Every man has the right 
and the duty to work, or to exercise a productive function 
in accordance with his capacities, as well as to own and to 
use property. The two rights and duties are not indeed inter- 
dependent in Catholic doctrine, since the right to own and 
use property does not depend on the duty to exercise a pro- 
ductive function; but the right to own and consume property 
is conjoined with the corresponding moral duty to make the 
best use of the property which is owned; and the State in 
the interests of society has the right and duty to prevent any 
use of property which is prejudicial to society. 

In order to bring about and to maintain a just organisa- 
tion of productive functions and a just distribution of the 
products of industry, the natural association of the family 
and the various administrative and political associations of 
the nation are insufficient. ‘‘Vocational groups’’ are 
necessary, ‘‘binding men together not according to the 
position they occupy in the labour-market, but according to 
the diverse functions which they exercise in society.’’ 
(Quadragesimo Anno.) A corporative organisation of 
society as an economic group is needed in order to secure 
(i) that property while remaining in private hands may be 
used for the common good, and (ii) that labour, whether 
manual or intellectual, while remaining free, may be asso- 





2 The right to own and to make use of property may of course be 
deduced from the right to live and maintain existence; but the latter is 
the right of a rational being, and entails mora! duties to one’s neighbour 
as well as to oneself. 
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ciated in the pursuit of that common end on equal terms 
with ownership. Corporativism, as a doctrine which is 
common both to Catholic social teaching and to the social 
legislation of the New State in Portugal, may be defined as 
the theory that production and distribution ought to be 
regulated in the interests of the economic and social welfare 
of the community as a whole by co-operating associations 
of owners of capital and producers of goods and services 
under the general supervision of the State. This is the 
natural economic organisation of any society where the 
principle of the division of labour is operative, and, as such, 
it presents itself as a ‘‘just mean’’ between the evil extremes 
of individualistic capitalism, and collectivism or state 
capitalism.$ 

Being the only remedy for the evils of class-conflict and 
unregulated competition, and the only protection against the 
dangers of communism, it is the duty of the State to en- 
courage its development or its revival. In order ‘‘to abolish 
conflict between classes with divergent interests . . . The 
aim of social legislation must therefore be the re-establish- 
ment of vocational groups’’ (Q. A.). Once the groups have 
been created, it is the duty of the State to devolve upon 
them all such powers of economic and social regulation 
which it may have arrogated to itself in the attempt to 
remove the evils of capitalism, short of the supreme power 
of arbitration and supervision in the interests of the nation. 

The Portuguese Statute of National Labour has four sub- 
divisions with the following titles: 1, Individuals, Nation 
and State in the Social and Economic Order. II, Property, 
Capital and Labour. III, Corporative Organisation. IV, 
Labour Magistracy. 

In the first sub-division, Article 7 gives a clear statement 
of the two-fold aim, social or professional and economic, of 





3 The correction of disporportions in the ownership of wealth, in 
accordance with the principles of a just distribution, though equally part 
of Catholic socia] doctrine, is not an end which corporative reform as 
such is directly concerned to bring about. It is, however, directly con- 
cerned to secure a just distribution of the product of oman and in 
Portugal, this is recognised to include for the labouring classes the 
provision of certain social services in addition to the just wage. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTRINE IN PORTUGUESE CORPORATIVISM 


the corporative organisation and of the function of the State 
in promoting it: 

“The State has the right and the obligation to supervise 
the co-ordination and regulation of economic and social life, 
determining its objectives and aiming expressly at the 
following : 

‘‘(r) To establish the equilibrium of production, profes- 
sions, employments, capital and labour. 

‘‘(2) To defend the national economy from agricultural, 
industrial or commercial enterprises of a parasitic nature or 
which are incompatible with the higher interests of human 
life. 

‘‘(3) To secure the least price and the highest salary com- 
patible with the just remuneration of the other factors of pro- 
duction, by the improvement of technique, of public services 
and of credit. 

‘‘(4) To promote the formation and the development of 
the national corporative economy in a spirit of co-operation 
which shall permit its elements to realize the just aims of 
society and of themselves, avoiding the establishment 
among them of harmful opposition or unregulated competi- 
tion, or any attempt to relegate to the State functions which 
ought to belong to private agencies. 

‘(5) To reduce to the indispensable minimum the sphere 
of its own private exercise of economic functions in the field 
of national economy.”’ 

As a theory of economic organisation, corporativism sets 
before itself ‘‘the maximum of production and richness 
socially useful’’ (Article 2), maintaining the equilibrium 
between production and consumption and protecting it from 
the perturbations of unlimited competition by means of a 
system of auto-direction’ in industry: at the same time it 
seeks to distribute the product justly between labour, capital 
and enterprise. In terms of immediate economic needs, it 
aims at securing the lowest price to the consumer which is 
compatible with the real costs of production (the just price), 





4 cf. A. Salazar: Discursos 1928-1934, Coimbra Editora Lda, ‘‘Problems 
of Corporative Organisation,’’ pp. 288-289. 
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and the highest wage to the worker which is compatible with 
the just demands of other factors in production, and with 
the interests of the general public of consumers, (the just 
wage).° 

As a theory of social organisation, corporativism aims at 
enlisting the capacities, wills and activities of every producer 
of goods and services in the cause of the national welfare, in 
such a way that each producer may attain the position in 
which he may make the greatest possible contribution in his 
power. (Articles 1, 2, 8, 11.) Thus in principle, however 
it may be as yet in reality, the employer ceases to be con- 
cerned closely with his own profit, and the worker with his 
own wages. They are both responsible to the nation for the 
use of their property, capacities and strength; and the cor- 
porative system undertakes to secure them that share in the 
product of industry which will enable them to fulfil their 
function as producers, as heads of families, and as citizens. 
(Articles 14, 21, 22.) 

The principle of social justice which underlies the 
organisation in both its aspects is however a differentiating 
as well as an integrating principle. It secures unity through 
order and not through equality. ‘‘The hierarchy of social 
functions and interests is an essential condition of the 
organisation of the national economy.’’ (Article 8.) 

II. Article rx sets out the general aim of property, 
capital and labour in the corporative order: ‘‘Property, 
capital and labour fulfil a social function in a regime of 
economic co-operation and solidarity.’’ The following two 
articles express the full acceptance by Portuguese corpora- 
tivism of the Catholic doctrine of the right of property and 
its use. In the chapter on Capital, Article 15 is of special 
interest. ‘‘The direction of economic units, with all its 
responsibilities, belongs by right to the owners of social 
capital or to their representatives. Only by free concession 





5 cf. A Doutrina Corporativae em Portugal; J. P. da Costa Leite, Ch. 


III, pp. 87-89; O Sistema Corporativo; Marcello Gaetano; Ch. II, pp. 
43-44; Ligédes de Direito corpoyativo, J. J. T. Ribeiro; Ch. III, pp. 
138-143. 
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of them may the worker participate in the control, manage- 
ment or profits of the business. Portuguese corporativism 
seeks neither to stimulate nor to discourage co-partnership 
and profit-sharing,® although, in theory at least, it shows 
itself sympathetic with co-operation, especially in agricul- 
ture. Owners of capital have however ‘‘the obligation of 
reconciling its own legitimate interests with those of labour 
and of the public economy.’’ (Article 14.) The employment 
of capital in the interests of the nation as a whole is to be 
secured by the corporative organisation of industry, com- 
merce and credit. 

The Statute of National Labour makes it clear that on 
corporative principles ownership must not be divorced from 
responsibility or from the exercise of a productive function, 
because it declares in Article 21 that ‘‘Work in any of its 
legitimate forms is for all Portuguese a duty of social 
solidarity. The right to work and to a salary humanly 
sufficient are guaranteed without prejudice to the economic, 
juridical and moral order of society.’’ Work is a duty as 
well as a right. The consumer who makes no return for 
what he receives, stands outside the social system; and the 
producer has a right to receive in return for his work a wage 
sufficient to enable him to exercise all his human rights. In 
view of the special care with which the New State in Portugal 
seeks to protect the rights of the family (Cf. Constitution: 
Article 12 and 14), it may be deduced that ‘‘the humanly 
sufficient wage’’ in the case of an adult married worker is 
intended to be a family wage. Corporativism is not how- 
ever concerned only to secure the worker a just share in the 
product of industry and to assist him to obtain suitable 
employment, it is equally concerned to assure his status in 
the economic system. Article 22 declares that ‘‘the intel- 
lectual or manual worker is a natural collaborator of the 
firm where he exercises his activity and is associated with 
its destinies by a corporative bond.”’ 

The special rights and duties of the workers in an indus- 





6 cf. Salazar op. cit. ‘‘Economic Concepts of the New Constitution,”’ 
Pp. 199-200. 
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trial or commercial concern are to be formulated in collective 
contracts of work drawn up by the National Syndicates 
representing the workers and the Gremios or Guilds repre- 
senting employers. ‘‘The collective contracts will be bound 
in law to contain regulations applying to working-hours and 
to discipline, salaries or wages, . . . the period of weekly 
rest, holidays, . . . and the respective contributions of 
employers and employees or salaried staff to syndical 
welfare organisations.’’ 

III. The third part of the Statute is devoted to an outline 
of the corporative organisation. This is intended to include 
bodies representative not merely of economic activities, but 
also of the free professions, such as law, medicine, archi- 
tecture, and also of the sciences and fine arts. (Article 40.) 
Professional organisation is not in principle obligatory, but 
the government reserves itself the right to make it so where 
the existence or efficiency of a vital industry is at stake. 
Regulations drawn up by associations officially recognised 
apply, however, when sanctioned by government, both to 
members and non-members with the force of law. The 
elements of the system are to be found in the National 
Syndicates representing the professional interests of the 
workers, and in the Gremios, representing the economic 
interests of the respective industries as a whole as well as the 
professional interests of the employers.’ These may be 
organised on a national or a regional basis, the majority of 
them being organised by administrative districts. In each 
district, or for the industry as a whole if organised on a 
national basis, only one association of business firms or of 
workmen is recognised. This regulation, besides being 
necessary to facilitate the adjustment of collective contracts 





7 The Gremio, as_ Professor Marcello Gaetano points out (O Sistewra 
Corporativa, pp. 85-87) is not primarily a class-association of employers, 
but an association of business enterprises or economic units. 

It should be noted that the professional interests of the agricultural 
worker and small farmer are entrusted to special foundations called 
Casas do Povo or People’s Lodges, of which one is intended to be estab- 
lished in every rural parish: similarly those of the fishing population are 
to be protected by Fisherman’s Lodges, one in each fishing port. The 
organisation of these differs in an interesting way from that of the 
Syndicates. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTRINE IN PORTUGUESE CORPORATIVISM 


of work and the economic discipline of the industries con- 
cerned, was absolutely necessary for political reasons in a 
country which had suffered so much from the strife of parties 
and the conflict of sectional interests: it cannot be taken 
by the fair-minded critic to be a violation of the Catholic 
principle of freedom of association. Similarly the fact that 
those Gremios which exercise economic powers, the so-called 
Obligatory Gremios, are created by decree of government, 
that membership of them is compulsory, and that they are 
bound to have a government representative on their 
directorate does not really conflict with the principles of an 
autonomous corporativism. They were created at a time 
when strict economic discipline was necessary to save the 
industries affected from complete ruin; and the intention of 
the government clearly is, when the higher corporative 
bodies have been formed, to assign to them the respon- 
sibilities for direct economic control. It will then be possible 
too to grant more readily to the Optional Gremios, which are 
at present practically confined to the regulation and repre- 
sentation of professional interests and are free from direct 
control by government, economic powers which, in the 
absence of higher corporative regulation, they might be 
tempted to transform into dangerous monopolies. 

A higher stage in corporative organisation is represented 
by the Federations and Unions, associating respectively, on 
a regional or national basis, Gremios or National Syndicates 
of the same industry or of related industries. The organisa- 
tion is to be completed in the formation of Corporations 
representing the whole of a single industry or group of 
related industries for purposes of professional and economic 
regulation. As yet the organisation of the elements of the 
system is too incomplete to justify the establishment of any 
Corporations; and although various Federations and Unions 
of Gremios have been formed, the National Syndicates have 
not up till now been associated in intermediate groups.® 





8 For a further discussion of the elements of the system in English 
reference should be made to Ch. III of Michael Derrick’s The Portugal 
of Salazar as well as to Mr. George West’s lecture on The New Corpora- 
tive State of Portugal, and to Mr. Freppel Cottas’ Economic Planning in 
Corporative Portugal. 
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In addition to their professional, economic and con- 
sultative powers, the various corporative bodies have 
political powers. They have the right to be represented 
in local administrative bodies such as the municipal cham- 
bers and provincial councils, and also in the Corporative 
Chamber. The Corporative Chamber is the means of in- 
tegrating the corporative organisation within the political 
system of the nation. It represents not only economic 
activities, but also administrative, political, military, 
judicial, educational, scientific, artistic, charitable and 
religious interests. It functions as a consultative body, 
having the right and duty of expressing its opinion on all 
measures to be introduced before the National Assembly, 
the legislative body, and on all matters on which the 
Government requires its advice. 

As with the organisation of Gremios and National 
Syndicates the machinery is provided for a peaceful settle- 
ment of labour disputes, both strikes and lock-outs are 
forbidden by the State. (Statute Article 9.) Where Gremios 
and Syndicates fail to agree, the law provides for the sub- 
mission of the dispute to a Labour Magistrate, who is also 
empowered to adjudicate in the case of labour disputes 
between private parties. (Articles 50, 51, and 52.) 

There still remains to be considered the important topic of 
social welfare. Article 48 states that ‘‘the organisation of 
labour embraces, in progressive realisation, as circumstances 
may permit, funds or institutions of welfare with the aim of 
defending the working man in sickness, incapacity, and in- 
voluntary unemployment, and also to guarantee him retire- 
ment pensions.’’ For the foundationand maintenance of these 
welfare funds, the corporative organisations of employers 
and workmen are made jointly responsible, on terms to be 
established or sanctioned by the State. The provision of 
social services through the corporative organisation is con- 
sidered by the New State in Portugal a duty of strict justice 
to those who through their lack of property are unable to 
make provision for the accidents of life and for old age. This 
provision, together with the construction of ‘‘economic 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTRINE IN PORTUGUESE CORPORATIVISM 


houses’’ for industrial workers, for which that State has 
assumed responsibility, and the extension of peasant- 
proprietorship among the country people, are additions to 
the just wage which are accepted explicitly as necessary in 
order to redress the balance of social justice. 

The substantial unity in principle of Portuguese corpora- 
tivism with the social doctrine of the Church is one of end 
and spirit as well as of means and organisation.? The only 
adequate commentary on this would consist in extensive 
quotations from the Discourses of Dr. Salazar, the initiator 
and chief director of the movement.’® Here it must be 
sufficient to point out that whereas the proximate end of 
the system is the well-being of the nation ‘‘whose ends and 
interests,’’ according to the first article of the Statute, 
‘dominate those of the individuals and groups which com- 
pose it,’’ the end of the nation itself is the development and 
preservation among its citizens of the virtues of Christian 
personality. On the subject of national education, Article 
43 of the Constitution declares that ‘‘the teaching adminis- 
tered by the State aims, apart from physical development 
and the cultivation of the intellectual faculties, at the 
formation of character, of professional worth, and of all the 
moral and civic virtues, as directed by the principles of 
Christian doctrine and morals, traditional in the country.’’ 


A. A. C. RAINER. 





9 The fact that the wording and content of some of the articles of the 
Statute have been influenced by the Italian Carta del Lavoro is in no way 
inconsistent with this. 

10 A translation into English of selections from Dr. Salazar’s Discursos 
as well as of A. Ferris’s Salazar, O Homen e a Sua Obra is to be published 
by Messrs. Faber and Faber in February, 1939. 
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THE DOMINICANS AT FLORENCE IN 1439 


The part played by the Dominican Order in the General 
Councils of the Church would make a very interesting study 
in Ecclesiastical history. The idea of the Order came to 
fruition in the mind of Saint Dominic when he was attend- 
ing the Fourth General Council of the Lateran as companion 
and vicar-general to the bishop of Toulouse. It was then 
that he opened his mind to the great pontiff Innocent III who 
eagerly seized on a plan so comformable to the one he him- 
self had already advocated, namely, the creation of groups 
of preachers to help the bishops in their task of preaching. 
In the first General Council of Lyons held by Innocent IV 
in 1245, a leading figure was the renowned theologian and 
scripture scholar, Hugh of St. Cher, the Order’s first car- 
dinal. In the second of Lyons held in 1274 the greatest 
figure was the venerable ex-Bishop of Ratisbon, Saint 
Albert the Great. Other prominent Dominicans were Peter 
of Tarentaise, dean of the sacred college and soon to become 
the Order’s first pope as Blessed Innocent V; Robert Kil- 
wardby, Archbishop of Canterbury and England’s foremost 
scholar; and William of Moerbecke, Archbishop of Corinth, 
the translator of Aristotle, whose knowledge of Greek was so 
useful in arranging the re-union with the West and Eastern 

Churches. It is well known that Saint Thomas Aquinas died 
on his way to this same Council to which he had been sum- 
moned by Pope Gregory X. In the next General Council, 
that of Vienne in 1311, although no lists are extant of the 
prelates who attended, we are told by choniclers that the 
great number of Dominican bishops present caused some 
embarrassment and no little jealousy. Three of the cardinals 
there were also members of the Order, including Nicholas 
de Prato, the dean of the sacred college. At the Council of 
Constance, which in 1417 healed the Schism of the West, 
the Blessed John Dominici, cardinal and archbishop of 
Ragusa, took a leading part in the deliberations, and handed 
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THE DOMINICANS AT FLORENCE IN 1439 


to the Fathers of the Council the resignation of the legitimate 

ntiff, Pope Gregory XII, an action which restored peace 
to a Christendom hitherto divided into three allegiances. 
More than twenty prelates of the Order sat in the same 
Council. The Acts of the Council of Trent as collected by 
the great Jesuit historian, Cardinal Pallavicino, preserve the 
names of thirty Dominican bishops and fifty-seven theolo- 
gians present during the the various sessions of this the best 
known Council of the Church. But if the Dominicans were 
more numerous at Trent than at any other General Council, 
the one in which they played the most important part was 
that of Florence, or, to give it its correct title, the Council 
of Ferrara-Florence, 1438-1439, whose centenary is to be 
celebrated next year. 

This Council was first assembled at Basle in 1431 by the 
direction of Pope Martin V, and confirmed the same year 
by his successor, Eugenius IV. As only one bishop, two or 
three abbots and a score of doctors came to the meeting, 
the Pope early in December wrote to Cardinal Cesarini, 
whom he had appointed president, that if he thought it 
expedient he should suspend the Council, with a view to 
holding it in some other city, and suggested Bologna. This 
the Cardinal considered inopportune and opened the first 
formal session at Basle on December 14, in the presence 
of not more than six bishops. From the commencement this 
handful of Fathers, assisted by a number of secular and 
regular clerks, manifested a strong feeling of antagonism to 
the Holy See, and in the most arrogant manner acted as if 
they formed the chief authority in the Church, even sum- 
moning the Holy Father himself to appear before them, and 
inviting the heretical Czechs to attend the Council and de- 
bate on doctrines already condemned by the Council of Con- 
stance and the Holy See. After the deliberations at Basle 
had dragged on for two years it seemed that the members 
had reached a better frame of mind, and Eugenius therefore, 
in 1433, recognised the assembly as a true Council. But 
the spirit of opposition again soon manifested itself, and 
finally, after four years of extraordinary patience, the Pope, 
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by a bull dated September 18, 1437, transferred the seat of 


the Council to Ferrara. The assembly at Basle which at no 
period of its history counted more than thirty-two bishops 
and some abbots, rapidly disappeared into a schism, which 
culminated in the election of the Duke of Savoy as antipope, 
under the title of Felix V. In view of the fewness of their 
numbers this action of the Basilian faction cannot be con- 
sidered as anything but farcical. Actually it was the work 
of one cardinal and eleven bishops, assisted by about forty 
secular and regular clerks. In 1443 the miserable proceed- 
ings at Basle had practically worked themselves out and 
under Pope Nicholas V in 1449 the antipope submitted. The 
leading schismatic, Cardinal Louis Allemand, Archbishop of 
Arles, also repenting of a schism into which his mis-directed 
zeal for reform had led him, retired into a Franciscan friary, 
where he died the following year, full of repentance for his 
fall and with such evident marks of sanctity that Pope 
Clement VII in 1527 declared him Blessed. His feast is kept 
on September 17. 
The Dominican Order, all through this miserable business, 
remained, with one notable exception, staunchly loyal to 
the Holy See. The notable exception was John de Stojkowic, 
a Dominican of Dalmatia, better known as John of Ragusa. 
A great theologian and procurator-general of the Order in 
the Roman Court, he was one of the principal figures at 
Basle, of which he once acted as vice-president in the 
absence of Cardinal Cesarini. The Council mostly relied on 
him in the debates with the Hussite Czechs, and, in a speech 
lasting part of eight days, he answered all their arguments, 
and dealt particularly with the true doctrine concerning the 
Blessed Sacrament. Unhappily he adhered to the Council 
after its suppression by the Pope, and went so far as to 
accept the cardinalate and a bishopric from the antipope 
Felix V. He died in 1443, so it is said, but the date is doubt- 
ful, and there is no record of his having been reconciled to 
the Holy See. This man’s defection was more than compen- 
sated by a quartet of famous theologians of the Order who 
stoutly supported the papal claims. They were Andrew of 
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THE DOMINICANS AT FLORENCE IN 1439 


Constantinople, a Greek, and Archbishop of Colossus 
(Rhodes), John of Montenero, Provincial of Lombardy, 
John Torquemada—‘‘Fidei Defensor’’ Eugenius styled him 
—and Henry Kalteisen of Coblentz. 

Andrew was by origin a Greek and a member of the 
orthodox church, but was converted to Catholicism in his 
youth and entered the Dominican Order in the convent of 
Pera in the suburbs of Constantinople. From there he passed 
to Italy, and, being a skilled theologian, was appointed by 
Martin V, Master of the Sacred Palace in 1426. In 1432 he 
became Archbishop of Colossus and was sent as papal 
ambassador to Basle to counteract, if possible, the antipapal 
feelings of that body. It was undoubtedly in part due to his 
exertions that the bitterness was to some extent removed, 
and a way opened to the Council’s recognition by the Pope. 
At Ferrara, to which city the Council was transferred in 
1437, Andrew was chosen on the Latin side to lead the de- 
bates with the Greeks on the insertion of the word Filioque 
in the Creed. During the whole of October he combatted 
almost single-handed the contending Greeks whose main 
argument was that the word Filioque was not traditional in 
the Church, and had been added to the Creed in defiance of 
the decrees of early Councils which had prohibited any 
addition. Andrew’s final address occupied several days in 
which he demolished the contentions of the Greek pro- 
tagonist, Mark Eugenikos, Archbishop of Ephesus. 

In December Pope Eugenius decided to remove the 
Council once more, this time to friendly Florence, whose 
citizens offered to contribute considerably to the vast expense 
of supporting the Greek Emperor and his numerous fol- 
lowers. There was also a severe epidemic raging in Ferrara 
to which several members of the Council had already 
succumbed. Eugenius was delighted to take advantage of 
the Florentine offer, for he himself had already been in 
residence there since his own subjects in Rome had driven 
him out in 1434, and he greatly appreciated the kindness 
then shown him. He accordingly returned there in January, 
1439, and took up his residence once more amongst the 
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Dominicans in the glorious priory of S. Maria Novella. and 
with them he remained until the year 1443. Thus he had 
been their guest for eight years, and remained always their 
friend. It was during these years that he made the acquaint- 
ance of the heavenly painter Giovanni da Fiesole; (Fra 
Angelico), and the saintly Fra Antonino, whom he made 
Archbishop of Florence and whom, when he found him- 
self dying, he summoned to his deathbed in Rome in 1447 
that he might die in his arms. 

On the transference of the Council to Florence the Council 
made another Dominican their chief spokesman, and 
Andrew of Constantinople withdrew to his place amongst 
the prelates. The Greeks it seemed had become a little 
fractious at being worsted by one of their own nationality. 

After the union with the Greeks had been achieved Andrew 
was sent as legate to the East where he persuaded the Arch- 
bishops of the Chaldeans and Maronites to enter the Roman 
communion, a union which was accomplished in 1445 when 
the Council had been withdrawn to Rome. The new leader 
of the conciliar debates was John of Montenero, from the 
village of that name in Etruria, who since the year 1432 had 
been Provincial of his Order in Lower Lombardy, in which 
office he died in 1444, having refused all the Pope’s offers 
of ecclesiastical dignities. Throughout the Acts of the 
Council he is simply and consistently styled Provincialis. 
He had already made his reputation as a stout defender of 
the papal claims at Basle, where, as a consequence, he had 
not been popular. At Florence he was called upon to con- 
tinue the discussion concerning the Filiogue, from the point 
where it had been broken off at Ferrara. The Greeks, forced 

to surrender their contention that the addition of the Filioque 
was in direct conflict with the prohibition of the Council of 

Ephesus, now directed their attacks against the doctrine con- 

tained in the phrase. John de Montenero battled with his 

adversaries during six complete sessions, held between 

March 2 and 21; and, after the intransigent Mark of 

Ephesus, who throughout had shown his dislike of the pro- 

jected union, had been silenced by his emperor, the Greeks 
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THE DOMINICANS AT FLORENCE IN 1439 


declared themselves content, and agreed to the legitimacy 


_of the insertion of the debated word in the Creed. 


Shortly after this the patriarch of Constantinople died very 
suddenly, June 9, but on his table was found a document 
the genuineness of which was attested even by the Greeks, 
testifying that he died in communion with the see of Rome, 
whose bishop he recognized as the successor of Saint Peter 
and the Vicar of Christ. There is no valid reason for reject- 
ing the document, as some non-Catholic writers have done, 
considering that the patriarch had already, three days 
earlier, agreed to the proposed union in presence of the 
Greek delegates. The day following, June ro, saw his burial 
in the church of the Novella where, amongst the great dead 
of the Dominican Order, his tomb is still to be seen. His 
death had a great effect in hastening on the work of the 
union, for the Greeks sent a delegation to the Pope praying 
him to bring the issue to a quick conclusion as they were 
without a spiritual leader. Eugenius thereupon demanded 
whether, having now made accord with the Latins on the 
question of the Filioque, they were in equal agreement with 
them on the three other questions, namely of the sacrifice 
of the Mass, Purgatory and the Primacy of the Holy See. 
The delegates replied that they could not answer for all the 
Greeks, and reported to the emperor the Pope’s request. 
He, in concert with his prelates, thought it best to receive 
some instruction on the Latin teachings on the three doc- 
trines before they made their decision, whereupon the Pope 
requested the Provincial to address the whole Council on 
the subject of the Primacy which he accordingly did on June 
16th, and was followed in the rostrum by Torquemada who 
explained the Latin use of unleavened bread and clearly 
demonstrated that the consecration at Mass took place by 
the power of the words used by Our Lord. He showed that 
the Latins did not contest the validity of the consecration 
of leavened bread, as used by the Greeks, and throughout 
his address showed a wonderful moderation and tact in deal- 
ing with disputed points, and in this was supported by the 
Pope himself who declared that John had not implied that 
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the Greeks taught otherwise concerning the words of con- 
secration, but had treated of the subject to avoid any mis- 
understanding, and for the sake of the ignorant. 

This was not Torquemada’s first contribution to the de- 
liberations at Florence, but it was perhaps his most 
important address. Four days later a debate took place 
between Bessarion, the Archbishop of Nicea, and the Provin- 
cial on the matter of the Primacy, and this was followed 
by an important discourse by Torquemada on the subject of 
the Consecration in the Mass. 

Torquemada was, without any doubt, the most consider- 
able theologian at the Council, and after the union with the 
Greeks had been achieved he was deservedly raised to the 
cardinalate by Eugenius, December 18, 1439. In Protestant 
countries he is far less known than his namesake, and rela- 
tive, Thomas the Inquisitor, but historically he was probably 
the greatest churchman of his time. 

On July 5th (1439) the Latin Fathers of the Council came 
to the Dominican priory where in the presence of the Pope 
and six Greeks they signed the decree of union, whilst the 
Greeks signed in the Petruzzi Palace where the emperor was 
lodged. On the morrow, during the High Mass celebrated 
by the Pope himself, the decree was publicly read in Latin 
by Cardinal Cesarini and by Archbishop Bessarion in Greek. 
Amongst the sixty-three bishops who signed the decree were 
six Dominicans, Andrew of Constantinople, Archbishop of 
Colossus, already spoken of, Andrew Diego, bishop of 
Megara in Greece, Anthony de Romulis, bishop of Grasse 
in France, Nicholas Augusta, bishop of Tricario in Southern 
Italy, Julian Antonio, a Florentine, titular bishop of 
Citarizum in Armenia, and another Florentine, Lawrence 
Jacomini, titular bishop of Achaia and auxiliary of the Arch- 
bishop of Florence. This last-mentioned friar was a great 
benefactor to the Novella priory during the Council, and his 
gifts must have been very welcome to the prior and pro- 
curator who had to provide food and lodging for so many 
guests. The papal exchequer doubtless provided all that was 
necessary for the papal court, but many friars of the Roman 
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THE DOMINICANS AT FLORENCE IN 1439 


Province, to which the Novella priory belonged, had to be 
housed and fed. These included the Provincial, Dominic 
Giani de Corella, the vice-procurator of the Order, Matthew 
of Tortona, and an ex-procurator, Jerome Giovanni. The 
actual procurator of the Order was John de Stojkowic, but 
when he threw in his lot with the schismatics of Basle his 
post was given to James of Rimini. The Master-General 
himself, Bartholomew Texier, was also lodged in the priory, 
as were Nicholas ex-provincial of Lower Lombardy, and his 
successor John de Montenero. The last two had to pay each 
month the cost of their board. Mortier, in his History of 
the Masters General, tells us also that Texier signed the 
decree of union, but his name does not appear in the lists 
given by Justiniani and Labbe. As, however, several copies 
of the decree were, by order of the Pope, drawn up and 
signed after the conclusion of the union the master-general’s 
name may figure on one of the forgotten lists, for not all the 
extant lists are complete as the copies were made after 
several fathers had gone home. 

Naturally there were many theologians in attendance at 
the Council apart from those already noticed, and amongst 
these we may recall the names of Saint Antonius, five years 
later appointed archbishop of the city, Blessed Peter de 
Jeremia, recently returned from lecturing at Oxford, and 
Leonard de Mansuetis, afterwards master-general. Henry 
Kalteisen who had been prominent in defence of the rights 
of the Holy See at Basle does not seem to have been present 
at Florence, at least there is no record of him previous to 
1440 when on May ist he was nominated Master of the 
Sacred Palace to fill the vacancy caused by Torquemada’s 
elevation to the cardinalate. It is very probable that he was 
on embassy to some German court on papal business, 
especially on the matter of recognition of the Council 
at Ferrara and Florence. Less than a year after his appoint- 
ment as Master of the Sacred Palace he was sent as papal 
nuncio to Germany, and in 1452 was nominated archbishop 
of Trondhjem in Norway. This see he resigned in 1459 and 
he died in his native convent of Coblenz in 1465. Three 
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Dominican bishops who were present at Florence during part 
of its duration were Bartholomew Lapaccio, of Cotrona and 
a well-known theological writer, Thomas Thomassino of 
Lesina, and a Spanish prelate, Anthony Munoz, of Scyros. 

The prior of the Novella who received Eugenius IV on 
his first coming to Florence (1434) was Dominic Giani de 
Corella. When he was elected Provincial of the Roman 
Province in 1438, the community chose as his successor 
Friar Sinibaldo de Alighiero, of the family of the great 
Dante, and it was his privilege to receive the Pope on his 
coming to preside at the General Council in January, 1439. 
Whether the extra and heavy responsibilities of entertaining 
so many great prelates overtaxed his strength we cannot 
say, but his death occurred in the following April. His suc- 
cessor was Thomas Quercetani, and to his lot it fell to enter- 
tain the Pope until March, 1443, when Eugenius transferred 
the Council to Rome. 

The Greeks left Florence in August, a few days after the 
arrival of the delegates from the Armenian church whose 
bishops desired union with the Holy See. The deliberations 
between them and the Council lasted a very short time, and 
on November 22 of the same year (1439) they accepted a 
decree handed to them by the Pope which included the 
Nicene Creed in which was embodied the Filioque, the dog- 
matic definition of Chalcedon relative to the two natures in 
Jesus Christ, the definition of the sixth General Council con- 
cerning the two two wills, the doctrine of the Latin Church 
on the Sacraments as given by Saint Thomas in his 
opusculum Contra errores Graecorum, and the Athanasian 
Creed. Two things here are of interest to Dominicans, the 
employment of the works of Saint Thomas, and the success 
of a union for which the missionaries of the Order had 
laboured in Armenia for close on two hundred years. 

An interesting break in the conciliar proceedings was the 
consecration of the new Dominican Church of San Marco, 
recently built in Florence, and Eugenius himself performed 
the ceremony. It was in the adjacent convent that the 
Angelic painter and Saint Antoninus dwelt. The ceremony 
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THE DOMINICANS AT FLORENCE IN 1439 


took place on January 6th, the feast of the Epiphany, 1442, 
and it was on this occasion that Fra Angelico presented to 
the Pope his celebrated picture of the Adoration of the Wise 
Men in whose richly coloured garments we can perhaps see 
reflected in Angelico’s mind the effect of the bizarre robes 
of the Greek Emperor and his suite. 

Eugenius III returned to Rome in March, 1443, regret- 
fully parting from the hospitable Florentines who had 
treated him with so much honour and kindness for eight 
years. As to the Dominicans it must have seemed strange to 
return to a normal existence after having had the Supreme 
Pontiff a dweller for so long a time in their home. It was 
indeed a strange coincidence that whilst Eugenius during 
these anxious years lived amongst the Friars Preachers of 
Florence, his rival the antipope Felix V, kept his court in 
the Dominican priory of Basle, until he transferred it to 
Lausanne in 1442. In 1449 he submitted to Eugenius who 
created him Cardinal of St. Sabina. Two years later he 
closed his life. 

The final act of the great Council of Ferrara-Florence took 
place in the Lateran Palace on August 7, 1445, when the 
Chaldean metropolitan, Timothy of Tarsis, and Elias, 
bishop of the Maronite church, who had been persuaded to 
seek union with the Holy See by the apostolic nuncio, the 
Dominican archbishop, Andrew of Colossus, made their sub- 
mission to the Pope and received from him a decree of union. 


WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 
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OUR LADY’S PLACE IN WORSHIP 


Teaching and worship have always been on friendly 
terms, arm in arm and in step with each other. Lex orandi, 
lex credendi, it is said. But it is not always easy to decide 
which takes the lead, since their action is reciprocal, teach- 
ing reacting upon worship and vice-versa. In general most 
will agree with the Abbé Vacandard, ‘‘that in Christianity 
the feast has always preceded the definition of the doctrine 
at the same time as the theological discussions contribute to 
precision in the meaning of the liturgical solemnity.’’! Yet 
in particular instances consistent teaching must have 
influenced devotion and directed it into new channels; 
though only after it has received practical expression in the 
liturgical worship of the Church is it crowned with precise 
definition. 

The interplay of doctrine and devotion is of special import- 
ance in the honour paid to our Lady and the teaching con- 
cerning her, for in theology she is distinguished from all 
other saints by a liturgical distinction. The pre-eminence of 
our Lady is established by the type of cultus to be offered 
her, technically called ‘‘hyperdulia.’’ Doctrine and cultus 
are united here where she is distinguished from all other 
creatures by the type of homage which she should receive. 
But at the present time there are also many ideas concern- 
ing the blessed Virgin which are not so evidently connected 
with worship. By these she is given a very central position 
in the scheme of salvation as the ‘‘Mediatrix of all graces,”’ 
as ‘‘Co-redemptrix’”’ or the ‘‘Mother of the Mystical Body’”’ 
so that she is distinguished not only by the honour shown 
her but also by her unique type of co-operation in the re- 
demption of mankind. The position of the Mother of God 
in religion has only become clear to the eye of the believer 
through the passage of years and represents a patent example 





(1) Etudes de Critique III, p. 215, where he deals with the feast 
and dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
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OUR LADY’S PLACE IN WORSHIP 


of development of worship and doctrine. In considering the 
relation between teaching and worship with regard to our 
Lady we are confronted with two questions of some interest 
and importance. Has the liturgy in fact offered her a 
specifically different type of honour which could be called 
strictly ‘‘hyperdulia’’: and secondly has the liturgy been 
responsible for the emergence of the idea of the universal 
mediatrix or has the time come when that doctrine should 
be given expression in the liturgy preparatory to some type 
of definition? The answer to these questions will show the 
precise position of our Lady now holds in the public worship 
of the Church and the trend of development in that matter. 

In order to grasp the nature of the homage offered to our 
Lady in the liturgy and to discover its relation to the doctrine 
of her mediation it is necessary to sketch briefly the gradual 
unfolding and flowering of Christian devotion to the Mother 
of God. In the very first ages of the Church no official honour 
seems to have been paid to the Blessed Virgin and indeed 
doctrine concerning her was also in an embryonic state; but 
it was there implicitly and only required development. The 
gospels which formed so important a section in the instruc- 
tional part of the liturgy contained the Angelic salutation, 
“Hail full of grace, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou 
among women,”’ carried on in the mouth of Elizabeth, 
“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb. And whence is it to me that the mother of my 
Lord should come to me?’’ The honour due to our Lady 
comes from her unique association with her Son, Redeemer 
of the world, and the Archangel and St. Elizabeth both offer 
the worship due to her on that account. Although the early 
Christians established no liturgical solemnity in honour of 
our Lady until the fourth century they were not indifferent 
to the example set them by such an exalted personage as 
the Archangel Gabriel. They realized at once, as Justin, 
Irenaeus and Tertullian testify, that she was the new Eve, 
even as Christ was the new Adam. They would have realized 
as they celebrated the two primitive liturgical feasts, the 
Pasch and Pentecost, that without Mary’s co-operation their 
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salvation would not have been wrought. Indeed every day 
in the Anaphora at Mass her name was linked at an early 
date with that of her Son in recalling the mystery of the 
Incarnation. ‘‘We give thee thanks, O God,’’ recited the 
celebrant in this central act of sacrificial worship, ‘‘through 
thy beloved Servant Jesus Christ . . . Whom thou didst 
send from heaven into the womb of the Virgin, and who 
dwelling within her, was made flesh, and was manifested as 
thy Son, being born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin.” 
Similar terms were used in the rite of baptism, as may be 
seen in the earliest extant Anaphora and liturgical constitu- 
tion, that of St. Hippolytus. 

With the fourth century came the feast of Christ’s birth; 
the Epiphany in the East and Christmas in the West rose 
quickly to rival in honour and dignity the two primitive 
feasts—St. Chrysostom calls it the ‘‘metropolis’’ and 
source of all feasts. Indeed, with the exception 
of the Presentation (or Purification) which was cele- 
brated in Jerusalem as a feast of our Lord in the latter 
half of the fourth century, we may regard the Nativity of 
our Lord as the source of all the explicit and separate honour 
paid to our Lady. It is an accidental misfortune that the 
first celebration recorded in her honour should have been 
an heretical, feminine superstition*, for the true devotion 
developed gradually but inevitably from the recollection of 
Bethlehem. Sermons were preached in her honour as a pre- 
paration for that feast, and this soon developed into a special 
solemnity commemorating her on the first or second day 
after Christmas just as we now commemorate St. Paul after 
the feast of SS. Peter and Paul. Before this the Council of 
Ephesus, held in a church already dedicated to her, had 
shown that the blessed Virgin is to be acknowledged and 
venerated by all as really and in fact the Mother of God; 
and it had resulted in a vivid expression of popular devotion 
towards the Theotokos. Thus through the liturgy and then 





(2) The ‘Collyridians,’ as Epiphanius calls them, appeared in Arabia 
at the end of the fourth century. The women alone were allowed to 
perform the rites of offering special cakes to the Virgin. 
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OUR LADY’S PLACE IN WORSHIP 


by a Council Christians came consciously to recognize 
Mary’s central place in the redemption. Yet there was very 
little special public worship offered her, although her right 
to it was acknowledged. It was still perhaps rather incidental 
in the worship of our Lord. 

It was not until the late sixth or early seventh century 
that the festivals of the blessed Virgin were fully established, 
by which time the Purification, the Assumption, our Lady’s 
Nativity and the Annunciation formed permanent items in 
the liturgical calendar. The Assumption or Dormition was 
first celebrated at Jerusalem towards the end of the fifth 
century. Soon it was adopted in France and finally, in the 
seventh century, in Rome. This feast provides an example 
of the part played by the liturgy in unfolding Christian 
thought on our Lady, for the Gothic Missal had insisted on 
the corporal assumption, ‘‘translatum corpus est de 
sepulcro,’’ but at Rome they were at first chary of admitting 
anything but a dormitio not willing to say precisely how our 
Lady was assumed. It seems however that Rome finally 
accepted the general tradition of the bodily assumption 
through celebrating the liturgy it had received from the 
north. The development of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception also illustrates the same interplay between doc- 
trine and worship. The feast appeared as a corollary of that 
of our Lady’s Nativity, but at first in the East rather in 
honour of Joachim and Anne than of our Lady. It was in 
England in the tenth century that it was first celebrated pre- 
cisely as the Immaculate Conception, and though the Nor- 
mans tried to suppress it as a Saxon superstition the feast 
and the doctrine persisted because the people felt that if they 
solemnized with a liturgy the conception and miraculous 
sanctification of St. John the Baptist they should do as much 
for the Mother of God who most certainly must have been 
purified and filled with grace at her conception. 

So the liturgy helped to bring forth from the womb of the 
Church various truths concerning our Lady, but the doctrine 
of Mary’s mediation was not explicitly celebrated nor was 
she consciously given a public worship which could be said 
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to be specifically different from that given to the other saints, 
for they too had their festivals and liturgical honour. But 
after the tenth century we enter what we might term the 
‘‘high’’ period of liturgical veneration of the Mother of God, 
when she comes to have a whole liturgy to herself and to be 
commemorated on nearly every day of the year. The ‘‘Ave 
Maria’’ had hitherto appeared only as an offertory chant 
introduced by St. Gregory, but now it was daily on the lips 
of monks and pious people. It did not form part of the 
official prayer of the Church, and even the laybrother’s 
Paternoster Office did not include the angelic salutation until 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, but it indicates the be- 
ginning of a separate veneration of Our Lady, parallel with 
the Divine Office. For it was at this time that the Little 
Office appeared as an additional daily Office in monastic 
institutions. ‘‘We know this without a doubt,’’ declares 
St. Peter Damian, ‘‘that faithful assiduity in her praises by 
these little hours will gain for a man not merely her personal 
help, but, when he needs it most, her maternal influence 
with our Judge.’’ The same saint also bears witness to the 
fact that the Mass and Office of Saturday were in his day 
generally set aside for the honour of the Mother of God. 
‘‘Thus a beautiful custom has grown up in many churches 
of celebrating the office of Mass every Saturday specially in 
her honour.’’ The liturgical veneration of the blessed Virgin 
in the West was on the threshold of its fullest and most 
romantic expression, only rivalled in exuberance by the 
wonted poetry and splendour of the Eastern rites. 

Traces of a ‘‘hyperdulia’’ in the prayers and devotion of 
the faithful begin to appear, but at this period the honour 
paid to the Virgin bears the stamp of popular devotion rather 
than strict liturgical worship; it was distinct from, though 
parallel with, the official liturgy. The Little Office which 
had to be recited every day in canonical and monastic choirs 
was added on to the Divine Office and did not compose with 
it a single whole. The praises of the blessed Virgin had 
received a very complete expression for prayer of a liturgical 
nature, but it seems that this had not been indissolubly 
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OUR LADY’S PLACE IN WORSHIP 


welded to the one central prayer of the Church. In other 
words, although a unique and special type of honour was 
now offered her, the full significance of her association in 
the mediation of her Son had not been realized, because 
that association was not yet made coherent in the liturgy, 
in the one official prayer of the Church. Christ is the centre 
of the original and complete liturgy, His Mother is the centre 
of another, distinct and smaller quasi-liturgy, and it remains 
for the later ages of the Church to mould these two into one, 
to absorb the latter explicity into the former. 

In order that our Lady’s rightful position as mediatrix 
should be recognized consciously by the lex orandi and so 
enter into its own in the prayer and teaching of the Church, 
and in order that a complete and liturgical ‘‘hyperdulia’’ 
should be offered her, it was necessary that there should be 
a fusion, a synthesis in which worship of and through the 
one Mediator should include consciously a veneration of the 
mediatrix. This ultimate synthesis even now has not been 
fully achieved but it may have received the initial impetus 
when St. Pius V suppressed the Little Office as a daily 
canonical obligation, and indirectly also from the Protestant 
attack on the cultus of our Lady. The daily commemora- 
tion of the Sancta Dei Genetrix in such Offices as Compline 
had been established, while the Ave had become the hand- 
maid of the Paternoster. But the reintegration of the venera- 
tion of Mary into the liturgical worship of her Son is not 
very evident in such examples as these, and to a very great 
extent that veneration has remained extra-liturgical in such 
popular devotions as the Rosary. There are however grounds 
for supposing that this semi- or extra-liturgical worship has 
been the occasion for the flowering of the doctrine of the 
mediatrix of graces, which has now come to be regarded as 
a possible object for ex cathedra definition. Popular devo- 
tion has therefore, by its own form of ‘‘hyperdulia,’’ brought 
the doctrine before the eyes of the teaching Church as well 
as of the faithful, but it has not yet entered fully into the 
liturgy nor become a dogma of the Church. Which should 
come first, official definition or official cultus? Even apart 
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from the usual sequence of ‘‘lex orandi, lex credendi’’ it 
might be expected that cultus should precede. 

It is necessary therefore to integrate this new aspect into 
the Christian liturgy which centres round the one Mediator 
between God and man, the High-priest Christ Jesus. The 
time has come when the one official prayer of the Church 
should expressly include what was already contained 
implicity in the earliest Anaphora, a worship of ‘‘hyper- 
dulia’’ distinct from all other veneration of saints, honour 
offered with supplications to the mediatrix of graces. ‘‘Now 
of all the blessed in heaven,’’ wrote Leo XIII in the 
encyclical Augustissimae Virginis, ‘‘who can compare with 
the august Mother of God in obtaining grace? ... We do 
not pray to the Blessed in the same way as to God; for we 
ask the Holy Trinity to have mercy on us, but we ask all 
the Saints to pray for us. Yet our manner of praying to the 
Blessed Virgin has something in common with our worship 
of God so that the Church even addresses to her the words 
with which we pray to God: ‘Have mercy on sinners.’ ’’ This 
special attitude of prayer to our Lady, carried on outside 
the liturgy for a long time, must now have reached that 
» period when it will be embraced in the one official worship. 

This is very possible since the liturgy has never been a 
static unpliable form of prayer, admitting of no change or 
modification, for that would be bordering on the dead letter 
of a superstitious rite. It has always been a vital organism, 
growing and developing as nourishment was offered it either 
by the praying faithful or by the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority. In fact from this point of view we might almost 
describe the liturgy as the rhythmic formation of popular 
devotion given official sanction by the Church. Its first 
origins were such and its present vitality is no different. It 
may therefore be possible to incorporate into the official 
body of the liturgy the highly developed popular worship of 
the Mother of God. There are indeed some signs that this 
natural process has been at work for several years. There 
is more than a hint of it in the words of Leo XIII: ‘‘Just 
as by the recitation of the Divine Office, priests offer a 
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OUR LADY’S PLACE IN WORSHIP 


public, constant and most efficacious supplication; so the 
supplication offered by the members of this (the Rosary) 
Sodality in the recitation of the Rosary, or ‘Psalter of our 
Lady’ as it has been styled by some of the Popes, is also in 
a way public, constant and universal.’’ (Augustissimae Vir- 
ginis). Is it not possible that just as the prayers after Mass, 
addressed in the main to the Queen of heaven, have become 
by custom almost liturgical, so also Rosaries, Litanies and 
similar devotions to our Lady during Benediction, when 
the faithful are adoring the one Mediator, will come to be 
regarded as liturgical as Vespers or Compline? A similar 
fusion might take place in other forms of worship of our 
Lord. If something of this nature does occur we shall be 
provided with a worship of the ‘‘Socia Christi Mediatoris’’ 
giving explicit emphasis to the ‘‘hyperdulia’’ which is her 
due, and thus preparing the way for the definition of the 
doctrine. 

Finally it appears essential that such liturgical worship 
should precede the definition because only by such a process 
is it possible to avoid certain exaggerations and misconcep- 
tions that are liable to arise from the idea of our Lady as 
the mediatrix or the co-redemptrix. A misinterpretation 
of the doctrine may well rob Christ of his unique position as 
Head of the Mystical Body, the one Mediator and High- 
priest, making it seem as though we require a mediator to 
reach the Mediator. Such a mistaken attitude is impossible 
in a liturgical context; if the devotion to Mary were always 
intimately connected with the Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
centre and pivot of the whole of the liturgy, many false con- 
ceptions and difficulties would be avoided. In that one act of 
the day, which should colour all our prayers, we see and 
co-operate in the work of the unique Redeemer, we stand by 
the feet of the lonely, suffering Christ as he hangs upon the 
Cross. Yet at the same time we stand beside his Mother 
and listen to his words to the Apostle John commending us 
all to her maternal patronage. The ‘‘per Mariam’’ of devo- 
tional writing is modified and seen in true perspective only 
when placed beside the ‘‘per Christum Dominium nostrum’’ 
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which pervades the whole of the liturgy. It is in view of 
the Christian sacrificial worship that we are forbidden to 
address Mary as ‘‘Priest,’’ but it is in view of the same 
sacrifice that we can recognize our Lady’s part as ‘‘the 
office of tending and nourishing that Victim and at the 
appointed hour presenting him for the sacrifice.’’ (Pius X.) 

Perhaps we are arguing too much on a priori grounds in 
thus seeing the development of worship and doctrine concern- 
ing our Lady’s unique position in the scheme of salvation 
culminating in such a synthesis, but it would seem to be 
the general trend of the interaction between the two as we 
have traced it from the germinal state of the first Anaphora 
up to the bloom of the present day. At least we may say 
that the liturgy, strictly so called, with its centre in the daily 
sacrifice seems to have given hitherto no special type of 
veneration which could be easily recognized as ‘‘hyper- 
dulia.’’ While in the liturgy itself the worship of our Lady 
may perhaps be distinguished from that of the rest of the 
saints quantitatively rather than qualitatively, outside the 
liturgy a noticeable veneration of the mediatrix has grown 


up, which seems to provide the distinctive worship required. 
It remains then for this devotion formally to enter the ranks 
of the liturgy and pave the way for a more precise definition. 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 





ON ‘‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS’”’ 


‘Personality’ is one of the most rampant of the little 
devils responsible for the poorly state of modern literary 
criticism. He is the devil behind the heresy of looking not 
so much at the work as at the writer, and of expecting to 
find the person of the writer in the work. Than this heresy 
there are few things harder to scotch; you think you’ve 
stamped it out in some little corner; but wait a minute and 
it will perk up its head again like bindweed or the Shep- 
herd’s Purse. 


It is certainly a very old heresy, but it can hardly ever 
have been so common as it is nowadays. For it is appar- 
ently related to having to write for a very large public, and 
there can hardly ever have been so many people reading as 
now. Most of us are far more interested in persons than in 
ideas and things. In this we are surely entirely right, and 
in reading books, so long as they were good books, our 
attention would naturally be caught and held by the author’s 
characters. Left to ourselves there would naturally be little 
danger of our being too interested in the author, for the 
author, especially if he be a good author, is generally a very 
vague and shadowy person compared with the persons he 
has created. To the reader of David Copperfield, David, 
Agnes and Dora, rather than Dickens, are the interesting 
persons; and even if the author does figure as a character 
in his own novel or play, the ordinary reader cannot know 
it. Nor does a knowledge of the life of an author help the 
reader to appreciate his work: some of the most admired 
authors—Marlowe and Shakespeare among them—have 
been most uncertain as persons. The ordinary reader could 
not indeed have often been guilty of the ‘‘personal heresy,’’ 
if he had not been misled by the critic and, more recently, 
by the author. Uninstructed by Matthew Arnold or Francis 
Thompson, it would scarcely occur to us in reading Prome- 
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theus Unbound and The Cenci to think that the real Shelley 
was an ‘‘angel’’ or ‘‘a child.’” Nor would most of us think 
it worth the while of a Cambridge don to write down a vast 
examination of Shakespearean imagery in order to find out 
what Shakespeare’s tastes really were. 

But nowadays we have been given so many apples to eat 
that our appetite has been to a large extent perverted. We 
now really want to find the man behind the book. Our 
modern public likes to see an author lay himself bare. How- 
ever humble an author may be, however limited the field 
of his activity, he is continually being asked to unveil him- 
self. As soon as he has had a book or two published, some 
press-cutting agency will write to him offering to send him, 
for a consideration, snippets about himself, and to do some- 
thing about it if his name does not appear often enough. 
In this spirit these sad children of Rousseau fill the waste- 
paper baskets of the present and attack the writings of the 
past. In the crudest way, the book must be the man. 

But Swift was, as Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘one of the most 
reticent of men.’’ He has written of himself in none of his 
formal works, but only in a few passages of his private 
letters. Anyone as naive as Gulliver at the beginning of his 
travels would be surprised to find that he has become ‘‘one of 
the most interesting of 18th century literary personalities.”’ 
The comments of the imaginative modern critic on this 
“‘personality’’ would undoubtedly also startle Gulliver, 
probably into wishing himself back in Lilliput or Laputa. 
Gulliver would find that Swift was no longer the kind friend, 
dutiful dean, hater of shams and lover of animals, which 
his friends thought him. According to one critic he was ‘‘a 
tiger’? and ‘‘a soulless monster.’’ Another, a Mr. Collins, 
asserts not only ‘‘that his philosophy of life is ignoble and 
false’ and that ‘‘his impious mockery extends even to the 
deity,’’ but that ‘‘a large portion of his works exhibit, and 
in intense activity, all the worst attributes of his filthy and 
disgusting nature—revenge, spite, malignity, uncleanness.”’ 
Yet another assures us that ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels could not 
have been written except by a man mentally deranged.”’ 
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ON ‘‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS” 


Even Miss Sitwell has her fling at ‘‘his diseased brain and 
demented imagination,’’ a blow which would perhaps have 
shocked eighteenth century Gulliver most of all. 


The general opinion of critics is that Gulliver’s Travels is 
a misanthropic work, written out of hatred. True, this view 
is supported by a number of anecdotes about Swift. But 
these, as several writers, who lived in the same century 
and were therefore in a better position to judge, tell us, all 
dissolve when pressed into an unsubstantial mass of wild 
and whirling words. The question of Swift’s motive in writ- 
ing Gulliver’s Travels is of great importance; the point of a 
satire can easily be lost if the writer’s objects are not under- 
stood. The point of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia was missed 
for 300 years, largely because critics failed to remember that 
he was a devout Christian and had a sense of humour. 


Most of Swift’s writings are satirical. Quite a good way 
of discovering the point of view of his satires would be to 
examine the serious pieces he wrote at about the same time. 
These are, oddly enough, nearly all of a religious nature. 
In them is expressed not the point of view of a ‘‘false and 
ignoble’’ philosopher, but that of a devout and sincere Chris- 
tian, and of one desperately anxious for the welfare of his 
fellow-men. Among the titles are Mutual Subjection, On the 
Testimony of Conscience, On the Trinity, and On the Wis- 
dom of the World. A few quotations will throw a lot of light 
on Gulliver. 

“It plainly appears, that unless men are guided by the advice 
and judgment of a conscience founded on religion, they can give 
no security that they will be either good subjects, faithful servants 
of the public, or honest in their mutual dealings; since there is 
no other tie through which the pride, or lust or avarice, or ambi- 
tion of mankind will not certainly break one time or another.”’ 


It will be recalled that the mankind satirised in Gulliver’ s 
Travels was one never guided by a conscience founded on 
religion. All the civilisations dealt with are entirely pagan. 
From beginning to end of the satire there is no mention of 
Christianity. Religion is almost the only thing which is not 
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satirised. By religion Swift means the revealed Christian 
religion: 

“‘The true misery of the heathen world appears to be what | 
before mentioned, the want of Divine Sanction, without which 
the dictates of the philosophers failed in the point of authority, 
and consequently the bulk of mankind lay under a great load of 
ignorance even in the article of morality.’ 

The misery of the heathen world! How like it is to the 
misery of the pagan peoples described in Gulliver! 

One of Swift’s favourite religious themes seems to have 
been ‘‘The wisdom of the world is foolishness with God.”’ 
One of his most famous sermons took this as its text. After 
pointing out some of the defects common to all pagan philo- 
sophies, he quoted from St. Paul: 

“‘Pagan wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. But the wisdom that is from above, is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality and without 


hypocrisy.”’ 
and commented: 

‘‘This is the true heavenly wisdom, which Christianity only can 
boast of, and which the greatest of the heathen wise men could 
never arrive at.” 

Time and again Swift insisted on the ‘‘absolute necessity 
of divine revelation’ and once wrote of Christianity as the 
only faith which ‘‘we may acquire without giving up our 
senses or contradicting our reason.”’ 

Any of these passages would serve excellently as a text to 
Gulliver’s Travels. Any could with equal propriety be placed 
at the head of More’s Utopia. Swift may have been in- 
fluenced by Utopia, he was anyway doing what More did 
nearly 200 years before: he was showing the hopelessness 
of man’s state without religion. His satire, like Utopia, might, 
considered very generally, be said to have a double pur- 
pose: it was written for the pagan to show him the foolish- 
ness of all his life, thought and aspiration, it was written 
for the Christian as a lesson in humility, to show him how 
sadly he betrays his heritage. There are also considerable 
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ON ‘‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS”’ 


similarities in method. Each satire is in the form of a 
travellers’s tale, with Gulliver the seaman corresponding 
with Raphael Hythloday. But Gulliver is more of a person 
than Hythloday, and his story far more vivid and exciting 
as a tale. Perhaps the best tribute to its quality as a tale is 
the fact that it is constantly read with delight by people too 
young to appreciate its satirical significance. This recogni- 
tion that Gulliver’s Travels is essentially a tale carries with 
ita warning. Not everything in it can be interpreted satiri- 
cally; a large number of incidents are included for the sake 
of the story, or as concessions to art and romance. 


The character of the hero is a matter of great importance 
in any tale, but especially in a satire. Gulliver is an ordinary, 
very decent sort of man. He is married, loves his wife and 
children, and is rich in common sense. He has in fact almost 
every quality which a good type of modern pagan could be 
expected to have. He has especially the invaluable gift of 
being able to learn from experience. This, coupled with a 
pure and strong instinctive love of good, enables him to re- 
ject what is foolish and evil wherever he travels and to 
get always nearer to belief in the Christian virtues. The 
theme of the book is the education of Gulliver, the develop- 
ment of the hero from rather self-satisfied acceptance of 
everyday English life to scorn and rage at its iniquity. At 
the beginning of the book he is very much an advocate of 
the merits of his own country. He learns slowly, always 
some time after the reader has learnt. This device has a 
double effect: it underlines each point and thus confirms 
the reader in each new opinion, and it ennobles Gulliver by 
showing the conflict in him between his love of truth and his 
feeling of honest natural loyalty to his country. 


“Nothing but an extreme love of truth could have hindered 
me from concealing this part of the story. It was in vain to dis- 
cover my resentments, which were always turned into ridicule; 
and I was forced to rest with patience, while my noble and most 
beloved country was so injudiciously treated. I am heartily 
sorry as any of my readers can possibly be, that such an occasion 
was given...” 
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Only by having Gulliver slower to learn than the average 
reader could Swift teach the reader effectively —through mak- 
ing him find each truth out for himself: and only by having 
Gulliver prejudiced with noble sentiments could he prevent 
him from appearing stupid. The characterization is fine 
throughout, and good use is made of ‘‘human’’ touches. 
For instance, after Gulliver in the last section of the book 
has been embraced by a female Yahoo, he says that she 
“‘did not make an appearance altogether so hideous as the 
rest of the kind.’’ 

The first two voyages, those to Lilliput and Brobdingnag, 
have been fairly well understood. Swift is giving his readers 
a perspective view of themselves, but is for the most part 
satirising only particular manners and customs. The sub- 
jects are nearly all political or social. The other two sections 
are the ones which have aroused so much hatred and which 
are in my opinion commonly misinterpreted. They are 
usually left out of the expurgated editions of Gulliver's 
Travels given to children. 

The voyage to Laputa seems to me to be a satire on ideals 
in general, on dons, scientists, and philosophers. A recent 
biographer, Taylor, has taken exception to Swift’s descrip- 
tion of the Struldbrugs, creatures destined to live for ever in 
this world. He thinks this shows ‘‘the hatred and abhor- 
rance with which Swift regarded life.’’ This seems to me a 
most unnatural interpretation. If a man writes a book intro- 
ducing into it characters who live for ever on earth and are 
most wretched in spite of it, why should it mean that he 
regards life with hatred and abhorrance? It could mean 
many things. But if he were known to be a Christian, and 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, it would surely most naturally mean 
that he was satirising the ideal of earthly immortality, the 
idea that pagan man can attain absolute perfection on earth. 
That I think is what Swift was doing. The indirect object of 
the satire would be to incline his readers to a belief in 
original sin. 

Necromancy and alchemy are satirised. Theoretical 
science, as opposed to common sense, is satirised by the 
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ON “‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS”’ 


tailor who used a quadrant to measure the clients for whom 
he was to make clothes, and by the most ‘‘ingenious archi- 
tect who had contrived a new method of building houses, 
by beginning at the roof, and working downwards to the 
foundations, which he justified by the like practice of those 
two prudent insects, the bee and the spider.’’ Some people 
find this section dull. This is surprising, for most of the 
satire is as applicable to our century as to Swift’s. As the 
Stock Exchange knows, we too have our projectors; our 
newspapers are kept alive by panacea medicine companies; 
and our bookshops are still well-stocked with slim outlines 
of knowledge and ‘‘easy’’ guides to religion, philosophy or 
science. 


The concluding section of the Travels, the voyage to the 
Houynhnms, has aroused most indignation of all. In it 
Swift imagines that man’s rational soul was taken from him 
and given to the horses, who of course make far better 
use of it. Their civilisation represents the highest good which 
Gulliver meets with in all his voyaging. It is, I think, meant 
by Swift to represent the highest possible pitch of pagan 
wisdom, to be, like Utopia, a picture of the highest ideal the 
world could attain without revelation. And like Utopia and 
the ideal of the old Greek Stoics which it so closely resembles, 
it is a cold and emotionally unsatisfying ideal. There was 
no joy and no sorrow in the lives of the Houyhnhnms. When 
they died, their friends and relations expressed ‘‘neither 
grief nor joy at their departing.’’ Nor had they any ‘‘fond- 
ness for their colts or foals, but the care they take in educat- 
ing them proceeds entirely from the dictates of reason.’’ 
“And I observed my master to have the same affection to his 
neighbour’s issue, that he had for his own. They will have 
it that nature teaches them to love the whole species, and 
it is reason only that maketh a distinction of persons, where 
there is a superior degree of virtue.’’ In the same way 
they practise a form of birth control. Also a form of 
eugenics: 


“In their marriages they are exactly careful to choose such 
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colours as will not make any disagreeable mixture in the breed. 
Strength is chiefly valued in the male, and comeliness in the 
female; not upon the account of love, but to preserve the race 
from degenerating . . . Courtship, love . . . have no place in their 
thoughts, or terms with which to express them in their language.” 


And most monstrous and inhuman of all: 


“*Here likewise the regulation of children is settled: as for in- 
stance, if a Houyhnhnm hath two males, he changeth one of 
them with another that hath two females; and when a child hath 
been lost by a casualty, where the mother is past breeding, it 
is determined what family in the district shall breed another to 
supply the loss.”’ 

As such creatures would, the Houyhnhnms practised an 
excessive cleanliness. This Swift rags freely. On his arrival 
home in England Gulliver was disgusted by the smell of his 
wife and children. It was a year before he could bear to 
be in the same room as they. 

The view that Swift was seriously putting forward the life 
of the Houyhnhnms as an ideal is no more tenable than the 
corresponding view about Sir Thomas More and the Ufopia. 
Gulliver himself says that the ideas of the Houyhnhnms 
agreed exactly with the philosophy of Socrates, one of the 
philosophies whose inadequacy Swift demonstrated in his 
sermon on ‘‘The Wisdom of the World.’’ Gulliver’s Travels 
is really an elaborate extension of the theme of that sermon 
and serves as high a devotional purpose. 


The big guns of Swift’s satire are not used until this last 
section of the Travels. Their effect is then devastating. 
Thanks to the clever plot he has his reader, whether Chris- 
tian or pagan, already at his mercy, because in each case 
ashamed of having betrayed his privileges. The satire stops 
at nothing: skeleton after skeleton rises out of the Pandora’s 
box of our everyday lives and stands ghastly clear before us, 
the flesh with which tepidity and compromise clothe them 
cut clean away. The writing, obviously inspired by a true 
hatred of evil and a true love of good, has a great power to 
bite at a man’s pride to humble him. One way or another, 
he must after reading it be different from what he was before. 
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ON ““GULLIVER’S TRAVELS”’ 


I am afraid it is easy to see why the book has been so 
hated. 

In another of his satires Swift defined happiness as ‘‘a 
perpetual possession of being well-deceived,’’ an excellent 
definition of the self-satisfied attitude he spent much of his 
life attacking. The age in which he lived was a self-satisfied 
one: in 1726, the year in which Gulliver's Travels was pub- 
lished, appeared Hutcheson’s famous essay on the rightness 
of man’s natural instincts, a book that was liked as much 
as Swift’s satire was disliked. Many people were bound to 
dislike Swift’s writings, because they threatened to take 
away the props of their happiness. It is bound to be much 
the same in every age. His satire, because it is so personal, 
that is to say because it seems to attack the person of each 
reader, will inevitably, like the work of Léon Bloy of last 
century, be thought ‘‘bad form’’ by many. 


It is terrible to have ‘‘The Hound’’ at the door. 


GEORGE SAYER. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


CRISIS AFTERTHOUGHTS. There is much with which we 
hesitate to agree in Mounier’s Lendemain d’une trahison in 
the October ESPRIT. But we gree heartily that, 


We should be on our guard against two temptations. 

The first is to give way to anti-German resentment. Germany 
may in her turn experience her heyday without our having 
the right, on that account alone, to take offence. Her present 
vitality is a lively witness that a living blood can attain its 
triumph beneath the long sleep of the nations. A fever of anti- 
Germanism will not facilitate the solution of the problem of 
Europe; it will only take our attention from our own faults. 


Nor must we give way to the negative form of anti-fascism. 
We may well detest the inspiration of the Nazi revolution; we may 
even hold that it involves an absolute evil. But not all its elements 
are an absolute evil. The crude purifying processes of totali- 
tarianism set fire to much that is degenerate and rotten, to much 
that we ourselves have attacked in the name of other values . 
We may only hope that the operation, so violent as it is, will not 
with the remedy introduce still worse diseases. Perhaps the 
perennial conflict of good and evil demands these super-compen- 
sations from history. Failure to understand the judgment which 
these totalitarianisms pass on a fallen world may lead us to fail 
to learn from the ardent zeal which they divert from their proper 
object. To-day, more than ever, a certain idle anti-fascism re- 
peats its stock formulas, and hymns the virtues of a political and 
economic ‘‘orthodoxy’”’ which has, only too clearly, demonstrated 
its impotence. Let us at least have the courage, since the time is 
so propitious, to pass an entirely independent and unprejudiced 
judgment on the past, to sustain all the values, all the realities, 
which we must oppose to the fascist hurricane. Let us speak 
rather of a democracy to be created than of a democracy to be 
defended, of a liberty to be strengthened rather than of a liberty 
to be saved, of revolution rather than of self-preservation . . . 


The more energetic the suppression of ‘“~ + the more rapid 
must be the creativeness of the free nations. The immediate task 
is to set Europe on her feet; and that can be done on only one 
condition, general disarmament. This is our immediate task; a 
task which combines the spirit of Versailles with the spirit of 
Nuremburg. It is the key to any lasting solution. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


We are thankful for peace; but is it for the right reasons, 
and what are we going to do with the peace we have got? 

An ineffectual bourgeoisie which has no enthusiasm for any- 
thing except to protect itself against its own terrors, and which is 
terrified of any adventure for fear of ruining its own privileges 
—you cannot make me believe that these are men who are 
unwilling to kill; rather they are simply men who are unwilling 
to be killed. Though men who are resolved not to kill, who are 
resolved to establish a society in which all homicide, direct or 
indirect, would be eliminated, may be an incalculable force of 
resistance against tyranny, men who are resolved about nothing 
except not to be struck do nothing except provoke the warlike. 
Saint Augustine called peace the serenity of order. For them it is 
the tranquillity of disorder. Some imagine that peace is a blessing 
that can be preserved by inertia. They say, “‘What do they want 
of us? We make no demands beyond the security of our own 
frontiers. We asked only to be allowed to go on living, to collect 
our dividends, to go to the cinema, to sleep, and to live on our 
reputation.’’ They see their country as a sort of dead zone which 
can ‘‘stay put’’ while civilisations are being turned inside out all 
around them. 


Another contributor, Adrien Miatlev, contributes a Carnet 
d’une mobilisation, which is even more emphatic: 


Here is a people that is terrified of losing peace. And when 
they had it, when this ‘‘peace’’ was not threatened, what did they 
do with it? Does the word peace mean no more than the nega- 
tion of war? Is it, as one bitter humourist has put it, the interval 
between two wars? Since 1918 there have been plenty of wars 
on this globe of ours. Did we let them spoil our sleep? Clearly, 
or at least apparently, it was because they did not threaten our 
own lives . . 

It is in peace and in living that we need fighters, in the noble 
and almost obsolete sense of that word; for it is too late for them 
in war and in death. It is too late to thump our chests, to 
develop our biceps, to stiffen our jaws: in war and in death we 
are now no more than mechanical units which can act only as 
automatons. That is the chief ignominy of war. 


And, in TEMPS PRESENT, Francois Mauriac: 


For several weeks the shadow of war covered not only the joys 
of men but also their sufferings; the secret drama of individual 
lives became annihilated in the common horror. Nothing is 
more strange than the confusion of emotions which awoke in 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


CRISIS AFTERTHOUGHTS. There is much with which we 
hesitate to agree in Mounier’s Lendemain d’une trahison in 
the October ESPRIT. But we gree heartily that, 


We should be on our guard against two temptations. 

The first is to give way to anti-German resentment. Germany 
may in her turn experience her heyday without our having 
the right, on that account alone, to take offence. Her present 
vitality is a lively witness that a living blood can attain its 
triumph beneath the long sleep of the nations. A fever of anti- 
Germanism will not facilitate the solution of the problem of 
Europe; it will only take our attention from our own faults. 


Nor must we give way to the negative form of anti-fascism. 
We may well detest the inspiration of the Nazi revolution; we may 
even hold that it involves an absolute evil. But not all its elements 
are an absolute evil. The crude purifying processes of totali- 
tarianism set fire to much that is degenerate and rotten, to much 
that we ourselves have attacked in the name of other values . . . 
We may only hope that the operation, so violent as it is, will not 
with the remedy introduce still worse diseases. Perhaps the 
perennial conflict of good and evil demands these super-compen- 
sations from history. Failure to understand the judgment which 
these totalitarianisms pass on a fallen world may lead us to fail 
to learn from the ardent zeal which they divert from their proper 
object. To-day, more than ever, a certain idle anti-fascism re- 
peats its stock formulas, and hymns the virtues of a political and 
economic ‘‘orthodoxy”’ which has, only too clearly, demonstrated 
its impotence. Let us at least have the courage, since the time is 
so propitious, to pass an entirely independent and unprejudiced 
judgment on the past, to sustain all the values, all the realities, 
which we must oppose to the fascist hurricane. Let us speak 
rather of a democracy to be created than of a democracy to be 
defended, of a liberty to be strengthened rather than of a liberty 
to be saved, of revolution rather than of self-preservation . 


The more energetic the suppression of —— the more rapid 
must be the creativeness of the free nations. The immediate task 
is to set Europe on her feet; and that can be done on only one 
condition, general disarmament. This is our immediate task; 2 
task which combines the spirit of Versailles with the spirit of 
Nuremburg. It is the key to any lasting solution. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


We are thankful for peace; but is it for the right reasons, 
and what are we going to do with the peace we have got? 

An ineffectual bourgeoisie which has no enthusiasm for any- 
thing except to protect itself against its own terrors, and which is 
terrified of any adventure for fear of ruining its own privileges 
—you cannot make me believe that these are men who are 
unwilling to kill; rather they are simply men who are unwilling 
to be killed. Though men who are resolved not to kill, who are 
resolved to establish a society in which all homicide, direct or 
indirect, would be eliminated, may be an incalculable force of 
resistance against tyranny, men who are resolved about nothing 
except not to be struck do nothing except provoke the warlike. 
Saint Augustine called peace the serenity of order. For them it is 
the tranquillity of disorder. Some imagine that peace is a blessing 
that can be preserved by inertia. They say, ‘‘What do they want 
of us? We make no demands beyond the security of our own 
frontiers. We asked only to be allowed to go on living, to collect 
our dividends, to go to the cinema, to sleep, and to live on our 
reputation.’ They see their country as a sort of dead zone which 
can “‘stay put’’ while civilisations are being turned inside out all 
around them. 


Another contributor, Adrien Miatlev, contributes a Carnet 
d’une mobilisation, which is even more emphatic: 


Here is a people that is terrified of losing peace. And when 
they had it, when this “‘peace’’ was not threatened, what did they 
do with it? Does the word peace mean no more than the nega- 
tion of war? Isit, as one bitter humourist has put it, the interval 
between two wars? Since 1918 there have been plenty of wars 
on this globe of ours. Did we let them spoil our sleep? Clearly, 
or at least apparently, it was because they did not threaten our 
own lives . . 

It is in peace and in living that we need fighters, in the noble 
and almost obsolete sense of that word; for it is too late for them 
in war and in death. It is too late to thump our chests, to 
develop our biceps, to stiffen our jaws: in war and in death we 
are now no more than mechanical units which can act only as 
automatons. That is the chief ignominy of war. 


And, in TEMPS PRESENT, Francois Mauriac: 


For several weeks the shadow of war covered not only the joys 
of men but also their sufferings; the secret drama of individual 
lives became annihilated in the common horror. Nothing is 
more strange than the confusion of emotions which awoke in 
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those who abandoned themselves to the fear of war, like sleep- 
walkers on a roof. 

War adds its own infinite horror to all the sufferings of peace; 
but it also resolves certain problems by abolishing them. Now 
that the threat has passed, each man returns to his own private 
problems, to his disease, his vice, his want, his loneliness. 

The dictators know what they are doing when they submerge 
the individual in the collectivity. Germany, broken after the 
war, cradle of the ‘‘mal de la jeunesse,’’ mobilised its youth to 
save itself: the auto-defence of a great stricken body, poisoned, 
but which had the will to live. 

And this is the drama of the Church to-day: this seizure of 
baptised souls who belong to her by right, of whom she has the 
charge, and whom she beholds becoming estranged from her by 
thousands and by millions. They rush to submit themselves to 
discipline, to a hard rule of life, but one which tends in the 
direction of the instincts of power, of pride, of carnal joy. Itisa 
crisis more grave than that of the Reformation which, after all, 
was a crisis on the supernatural plane. 

The madmen who attacked Cardinal Innitzer’s palace at 
Vienna had no idea of “‘reformation.’’ They gave way to a 
furious hatred of the only power which condemns their religion 
of ‘‘Joy through Strength’’—a human strength which is so feeble 
and which is crucified on earth with its God. 


Finally, from Vienna itself, Dr. Edgar Mihlen in 
SCHOENERE ZUKUNFT: 


Europe is now in convulsions because the politics which govern 
her become more and more Godless. That found its most evident 
expression in the peace Diktaten, but it continues to this hour . . . 
If European unity then fell to pieces because it was governed, 
not by the spirit of Christ, but by the spirit of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, of Machiavelli and Hobbes, of Rothschild and Morgan, 
so it is to-day all the more necessary to give new resonance to 
the voice of the spirit of Christ. This means, on the one hand, 
to give to nationalities what belongs to them, and on the other 
hand to forward those common human purposes, natural and 
supernatural, which belong to all men. . . 

With the Christians of to-day rests an unprecedented respon- 
sibility. Their duty is, on the one hand, to do all possible to 
assist nationalities to attain the rights of which they have been 
deprived. On the other hand, with their idea of the universal 
Christian community, to proclaim the absolute, all-binding 
values and beliefs, to hinder a new Babel of international mis- 
understanding which may lead to a war of all against all. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


UNIDIVERSITY. In the current GREGORIANUM, the quarterly 
review of the Gregorian University in Rome, there is a 
learned and valuable article by Father S. Tyszkiewicz, S.J., 
with the forbidding title, Le principe d’Unidiversité et son 
application en ecclésiologie. The author begins by enunci- 
ating the familiar principle of St. Thomas that the perfection 
and purpose of all creatures and all creation being the com- 
munication and manifestation of the infinite perfections of 
God, they demand the greatest variety, diversity and in- 
equality. To this principle he gives the ‘“perhaps barbarous’’ 
name of the ‘‘principle of unidiversity’’; and he proceeds 
to show, by manifold examples, that ‘‘unidiversity’’ is a 
fact and a universal and all-embracing principle which 
governs realities of very different kinds. ‘‘We discover it 
on all the levels and in all the categories of being, in the 
finite and the infinite, in the temporal and in the supra- 
temporal order,’’ in the works of nature and in the works 
of art. The more noble the creature, the more perfect its 
unity and the greater its diversity. He then shows how this 
principle is realised in the Church as intended by Christ: 
The Church is a collectivity instituted by Jesus Christ, not 
merely to give effect to this or that commandment or programme 
of her Founder, but to continue, by all her very being and in all 
her activity, the entire work of Jesus Christ. Fully divine and 
fully human, like her Head, she resembles Him in all her con- 
stitution, in all her life, in all her action, in all her sufferings. 
Our Saviour has a corporal diversity unified by the organs per- 
taining to the unity of His Body, especially in virtue of their 
dependence on His physical Head. He has also a natural spiritual 
diversity of spiritual functions of knowledge and volition, unified 
by the oneness of His human Soul. Finally, because He is God, 
He is infinite Diversity identified with the Absolute Unity. In 
the same way the Church is the ‘‘continuation’’ of Jesus Christ, 
of Him who unites hypostatically all the unidiversities; so the 
Church possesses the ‘‘plenitude’’ of unidiversities. She has a 
complete social ‘‘Body,’’ with diversity of external functions— 
administrative, juridical, artistic, economic, etc.—and corres- 
ponding factors of stable visible unity, of which the chief corres- 
ponds to the physical Head of the Saviour. For the same reason 
the Church has a natural, collective and social, ‘‘soul,’’ perfectly 
one in its own genus of socal unities, and united in the highest 
degree in its collective knowledge and volitions—variety of 
theological schools, multiplicity of good works, etc. Lastly, in 
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the Church are perpetuated the presence and the pn 4 of activi- 
ties of God, the infinitely Unidiverse. In virtue, therefore, of the 
dogma of Christ as the Head of the Church, we find in her, 
analogically, the intimate unity of all the divine unidiversities 
together with the perfect and all-embracing plenitude of all the 
human unidiversities. 


After elaborating this thesis in the light especially of the 
doctrines of the Church’s Unity and Catholicity, and show- 
ing its applications to the problems of institutionalism, the 
writer concludes: 


A bishop, a religious superior, the visible head of the whole 
Church, will therefore encourage all healthy originality, duly 
controlled, and all the particularities of this or that group within 
Catholicity, co-ordinating them, and subordinating all to the 
higher unidiversities of the whole Church. They must secure 
unity, but they know that there can be no unity without variety, 
as there can be no true variety without unity. To govern the 
Church is not then merely to unify or merely to diversify, but to 
unidiversify, to secure that equilibrium and that convergence of 
diverse spontaneity, those spiritual experiments and religious 
enterprises, which will preserve them from chaos and death. 
Just because the Church possesses the plentitude of unity on 
every level, she possesses so prodigious a richness of forms of 
worship, of good works, of religious families, of supernatural 
vitality, of apostolic zeal. Outside of her there is always a ten- 
dency either to enforce a uniformity which destroys variety, or 
to a variety which lacks unity and so tends to atomisation. The 
Catholic hierarchy is sometimes accused of suppressing the free 
development of individual initiative, of crushing liberty, of 
paralysing many generous enterprises. Indeed there are always 
dangers of abuse of liberty (though less so within Catholicism 
thanks to the unidiversity of her organisation). But as a general 
Tule the Catholic hierarchy does not suppress, hinder or stifle 
except when it is necessary to secure the good working of a given 
unidiversity or to ensure the subordination of lesser unidiversities 
to greater ones. 

This principle of unidiversity indicates the path we should tread 
in the task of reintegrating dissidents into the unity of the Church: 
to leave to the separated confessions all that they have of 
“originality,’’ their own particular stamp, their own positive 
values; to favour, help, love all that, and at the same time to 
insist unequivocally on the necessity of a perfect unity which 
admits of no exception. No limit will be put even to the corpor- 
ate peculiarities of dissident communions which seek reunion 
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| with the Catholica, except in so far as these degenerate into 
separatism, into a deadening congestion, or into a crushing 
uniformity . . . We shall not hesitate to examine with favour 
and sympathy the theology, dogmatic and moral, of dissidents, 
and to adopt all that they contain which is sound and positive. 
But we shall not leave these partial apprehensions of truth in the 
jsolation in which they risk to become corrupted or to become 
factors of decomposition. We shall submit them to the influence 
of the beneficial action of the unity of Catholic theology. 

The Catholic spirit is the Spirit of Pentecost, of divine-human 
unidiversity. It is the Holy Spirit filling the disciples of Jesus 
with the abundant variety of His gifts in His all-unifying love. 
It is also the perceptible variety of ‘‘tongues,’’ proclaiming the 
perceptible unity of the apostolic teaching. It is also ‘‘Peter with 
the eleven.”’ 


REASON, REVELATION AND SOCIETY. The Anglican CHRIS- 
TENDOM continues to be an exceedingly valuable vehicle of 
first-class work in constructive theology in its sociological 
teference—thoroughly ‘‘thomistic’’ in inspiration, but suffi- 
ciently sure of itself to admit to its pages (not without 
criticism) the ‘‘catastrophism’’ of Mr. Langmead-Casserley. 
Two very valuable articles in the current (September) 


number are concerned with a critical examination of its own 
fundamental postulates. Reason and Revelation by the 
Rev. W. G. Peck is as good an account of the function of 
intellect in faith as we have seen; he is particularly happy 
in ascribing current vitalism and fear of reason and intel- 
lect to the ‘‘exiled intellect, dismissed from her status as the 
companion of Faith,’’ due to the confusion introduced into 
European thinking by the Nominalists and their successors. 
But, 

Intellect exists for the whole concrete being of man. In so far 
as it is occupied with the discovery of facts, as in science and 
scholarship, it will not be challenged or forbidden, since it is 
impossible that the welfare of man in his wholeness can in the 
long run be served by ignorance or falsification. Man is made for 
teality, and not for any fool’s paradise. But if the intellectual 
interpretation of facts threatens the collapse of a deeply integrated 
and profoundly satisfying ‘‘pattern,’’ it is to be suspected. The 
interpretation looks like the work of intellect dissociated from the 
concrete integrity of man’s being. It is more likely that this 
interpretation is wrong, than that such a “‘pattern’’ should be 
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completely false. There have indeed been instances when what 
seemed to threaten confusion produced eventually the greater 
perfecting of the pattern of man’s life. St. Thomas’ introduction 
of Aristotle into Christian theology was of this nature; and | 
venture to think that modern biblical scholarship will be found to 
have provided another instance. But the Catholic need not be 
timid in seasons of necessary discussion. For his claim that the 
main Christian ‘“‘facts’’ have conveyed supernatural reality 
capable of giving full completion to the pattern is massively 
vindicated by the whole human situation, and by the fact that 
contradictions of the revealed truths of the Faith, destroying the 
pattern as co-ordinated by Catholicism, have actually destroyed 
vital human value. Each successive century adds to the moun- 
tain of proof that the Catholic Faith is the Way of Life. 

The upshot of the argument ought now to be sufficiently clear. 

The aim of Catholic sociology is the integration of the positive 
human process with the truths of revelation. But unless those 
truths can be somehow apprehended by the intellect their rele- 
vance in the sphere of political and economic purpose can never 
be demonstrated. If, however, the intellect is admitted, it must 
not be in shackles. It must come as a helpmate, but not as a 
bond-servant.: This is not to allow the unfettered rights of what 
we have cailed the dissociated secular intellect of our time, but to 
recognise intellect as a component of concrete personality and as 
a genuine constituent in the reception of all human experience. 
And if “‘thought without root’’ arrogantly denies the possibility 
of certain kinds of experience, we shall reply by showing that 
the thought which deals with the realities of God and Redemption 
is capable of giving to the mundane experience and action of man 
a coherence and a satisfying significance which they otherwise 
lack. 
The first instalment of another promising vindication of the 
function of the intellect, this time from a more purely 
philosophical standpoint and as a criticism of logical posi- 
tivism, comes from the pen of Mr. D. M. Mackinnon. 
Catholic readers will find other and less heavy-going matter 
of particular interest to themselves in The Liturgical Move- 
ment and Catholic Action in Belgium by Helen M. Larke, 
and in Mr. Reckitt’s editorial on ‘‘Catholic Extremism.” 


CONGRATULATIONS. We are thankful that THE WEEKLY 
REVIEW (formerly G.K.’s Weekly) has again, and we trust 
permanently, been saved from extinction by benefactors, 
though we must share Mr. Michael Derrick’s mildly ex- 
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pressed regret that ‘‘a strain of imperialistic power-politics 


| that seems wholly alien to the traditions of the paper is 
' becoming increasingly evident.’’ But the weekly’s foreign 


politics are clothed with a quaint old-world nomenclature 
which removes them far from present realities, so that even 
their dogmatism need cause no offence. Thus it has lately 
been full of some trouble between a wicked Prussia and a 
romantic Bohemia which has helped us considerably in 
drawing our attention from more complicated news in the 
newspapers. If it will follow up this idea by bidding us 
admire Piedmont and advocating press-gangs for Mercia we 
shall be able to enjoy, without the smallest peril to our 
equanimity, the excellent distributist matter that still 
appears. In this class there is always Mr. Benvenisti’s 
Distributist’s Note Book, which should never be missed. 
And, though in another category, nor should H. D. C. P.’s 
We Are Amused. The invitation to ‘‘(d) Sell the paper 
outside churches where the congregations would be inter- 
ested in the RiGHT . . . ”’ seems to have strayed from that 
refreshing feature. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CHRISTIAN Democrat (Oct.): Principles of 
Peace: Conclusions of the Catholic Peace Congress at the 
Hague: an important document. 

CRITERION (Oct.): The Bressey Report criticised by John 
Betjeman. Evolution Involuted by K. E. Barlow. T. S. 
Eliot’s Commentary begins with some apposite observations on 
the relevance of Maritain’s philosophy to emotional, irrespon- 
sible and highly dangerous forms of anti-fascism, and leads 
(with inspiration from Viscount Lymington) to the subject of 
the ‘‘urbanization of mind’: ‘‘To have the right frame of mind 
it is not enough that we should read Wordsworth, tramp the 
countryside with a book of British Birds and a cake of choco- 
late in a rucksack, or even own a country estate: it is necessary 
that the greater part of the population, of all classes (so long 
as we have classes), should be settled in the country and 
dependent upon it.”’ 

Cross AND PLouGH (Michaelmas): ‘“The newspapers are shouting 
about a bumper world (wheat) crop. Not one has drawn 
attention to the madness of intensifying in other parts of the 
world the very methods which have destroyed the Middle West 
and Canada. Bumper crops now mean bumper famine soon.” 
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The End of a Correspondence: our burdens charitably 
“‘carried’’ for us. 


DowNSIDE REview (Oct.): The Rejection of Christ: a suggestive 
interpretation of the purpose of the Fourth Gospel, by Dom 
Bernard Orchard. The Universal Mediation of Mary by Canon 
G. D. Smith: accent on merit. 


Dustin Review (Oct.): Particularly noteworthy in a strong 
number is Fr. Gosling’s Liberty and Some Modern Theories of 
the State. ‘‘Voltaire’’ and the Censors by Denis Gwynn: a 
Catholic publisher’s reflections on some recent events and his 
misgivings about their possible consequences. Prehistory and 
the Fall of Man by Fr. Humphrey Johnson: Was Adam so 
“‘cultured’’ and ‘‘advanced’’ as the medizval divines cracked 
him up to be, and what was his relationship to the most recently 
discovered fossils?—a valuable article which refuses to evade 
a very common difficulty, and offers more than one promising 
hint of genuine solution. 


Fives (Oct.): ‘“Vincenzo McNabb, O.P.’’ on I] Papa e la Bibbia. 


Montu (Oct.): Important articles on Catholics in England 
To-day by C. C. Martindale, S.J., and on The Technique of 
Confusion (when communists are not communists) by Arnold 
Lunn. Fr. Leo O’Hea, S.J., gives his impressions of the Hague 
Catholic peace congress. 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (Sept.-Oct.): L’Islam et Nous 
by J. Abd-el-Jalil, O.F.M. Politique et Théologie Morale by 
Don Sturzo. 


SoweER (Oct.): Marguerite Malone on the conspiracy to deprive 
us of Fear. 

TEMPS PRESENT (Oct. 14): JAC, JEC, JIC, JOC, JUC, JOCF, 
JECF, JMC, BEC, LOC, ACJF, CFP, CFTC, USIC—all the 
bewildering richness of young French Catholicism sorted out 
and displayed for one franc in a special Catholic Activities 
number, foreworded with a letter from Cardinal Verdier. 


ViE SPIRITUELLE (Oct.): Vie chrétienne selon les Péres by J.-M. 
Déchanet, O.S.B.: ‘“‘patristic revival’’ in spirituality. 
VOLTIGEUR FRANCAIS: a new 75-centimes sheet for popular 
propaganda of Esprit personalism. 
YounGc CHRISTIAN WORKER (Oct.): Full report of the London 
Y.C.W. congress. 
PENGUIN. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


THE GOSPEL OF JESUS CuRIST. By Pére M.-J. Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by members of the English Dominican Province. 
Vol. I. (Burns, Oates; ros. 6d.) 

There is no need to stretch the truth in order to write the 
advertisement for this book. For some fifty years Pére Lagrange 
had given his whole mind to the work of understanding the 
Scriptures, until he had attained to a mastery of them that might 
very reasonably be regarded as the peak of such endeavour in the 
whole history of the Church. Apart from a few brief items his 
written work had been directly scientific in purpose, and it seemed 
too much to hope that he might yet alter his policy to address 
himself straight to the mind of the ordinary Christian, to do his 
own coining of some of the precious material he had unearthed. 
He was, however, persuaded by friends and disciples to do so, 
and the work he then produced had for its subject the one that 
above all might have been looked for. He wrote his L’Evangile 
de Jésus-Christ—of which this present work is the first volume of 
a translation. A modern Jerome interpreting the Gospels for the 
immediate benefit of the simple Christian. 

But to pass from advertisement-writing to the more intrinsic 
part of a reviewer’s duty. It was Lagrange’s view—which is 
briefly proclaimed in his preface here—that a Life of Christ if 
judged by the ordinary conception of biography is an impossible 
thing to write. Adequate information is lacking. In particular, 
the Gospels do not furnish a sufficiently clear chronology for the 
purpose, and—most iniportant of all—they defy any attempt to 
resolve their fourfold history into one simple synthetic whole. It 
would generally be agreed that such is indeed the state of affairs. 
But the positive, exciting statement of it is this: that the Gospels 
are our Life of Christ, and there can be no other. The four 
evangelists enjoy a heavenly monopoly. They cannot be used 
as sources or as components of another man’s work. If he 
intends biography here, a man will find himself obliged to write 
with the Gospels, from within them, becoming an exegete for the 
purpose; and so to use them that he leaves untouched, unresolved 
into any patent higher synthesis, their respective points of view, 
doctrinal and historical stresses, etc. He would have to be strictly 
inspired to make one new Life out of these four. 

What we should agree to call a Life of Christ is something, 
therefore, that cannot be achieved except by means of great 
learning. Without possessing vast historical and literary know- 
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ledge and skill a ‘‘biographer’’ cannot strictly interpret the 
evangelists (unless by God’s special help)—he can only use them, 
exploit them. (Which he has every right to do, but not while 
pretending to write something in the manner of a Life.) Instead 
of a deploying of the Gospels, you will have so-and-so’s reactions 
to them. Or if such a work does attempt humbly, directly to 
interpret, to present the Gospels, unless it possesses this rare 
equipment it can do no more than provide a body of extrinsic 
information useful only for the theatricals of the mind. And in 
fact this is what we are accustomed to being offered by our 
“Lives of Christ’: loads of fresh information concerning the 
amount of wine the Fog were given to drink at their wedding 
feasts, or the width of the hem of the vestment that Zachary wore 
when he entered the sanctuary. From all of which the general 
impression is formed that to be learned in the Scriptures means 
chiefly to be able to tell the same story over again but with richer 
and richer detail of local colouration. 

Whereas in such a work as this we have an author who on the 
one hand can offer comments on the text which are organically 
relevant, which are as an irradiation of the Gospel meaning rather 
than a matter of pious observation in its regard; and on the other 
hand an author whose information, while providing all the 
physical facts needed to appreciate the four causes at work and 
to stage them appropriately, can also throw light on the mind and 
the intentions of the writers, on the tones and stresses to be found 
in their work. 

That such service is here rendered might not at first be recog- 
nized, for the technique conceals itself. Behind what may seem 
to be a mere transcription from the Gospels, there may lie an 
expert decision which by choosing to quote at precisely this point 
has afforded the one setting in which the meaning of the passage 
can be fully grasped, etc. Similarly, there may be a first feeling 
of disappointment at the meagre ration of producer’s comment, 
of edifying reflection provided. But this will be found to be a 
contemplative as well as a cultured austerity of expression. 
Telling of how Jesus sat by the well of Samaria, tired and thirsty 
from his journey, the only comment made is this: ‘‘Jesus was 
tired and sat down on the edge of the well to rest His weary limbs 
after the climb from the valley, while His disciples went to the 
town to find food. This detail is preserved for us by the writer 
who speaks of Jesus as the Word, the Son of the Father, who is 
God like His Father; but the same writer knows that Jesus has 
taken upon Himself all that capacity for suffering which is the 
common lot of humanity. He is tired out and thirsty.’’ Not a 
word of emotional content, not a touch of the picturesque, but 
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just a few words of theology. It is a moment for contemplative 
consideration of the bare realities. Lagrange had never sinned 
by dispensing others from the duty of fundamental thinking and 
feeling for themselves; he does not do so now—refuses to be 
popular in that sense. 

It offers a great practical advantage that Lagrange so ordered 
this work that it follows paragraph by paragraph the divisions of 
his own Synopsis Evangelica. The reader if he pleases can 
procure that compilation! and keep one eye steadily on the texts 
that are in process of being rendered. 

The work of translating a French style so condensed and 
allusive, so doggedly individualistic, often so informal, must 
have been cruelly difficult. And it is the most notable weakness 
of the English that it often reflects the anguish of it. It also 
seems to reflect in a certain unevenness of quality its composite, 
collaborative origin. Nevertheless it would be extremely un- 
generous, or rather unjust, not to praise the work for the far and 
away higher than average level of workmanship that it has 


attained. 
RIcHARD KeEHoE, O.P. 


INTRODUCTION TO ASCETICAL AND MysTicaL THEOLOGY. By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. (Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) 

‘ These most valuable lectures delivered at Heythrop College 
have the unmistakable ring of authenticity and bear a gravity 
of world-wide experience. In an introduction the importance of 
such a study is stressed. ‘‘First, there is need to resist, and to 
counteract, the merely materialistic outlook which is about us 
everywhere. ... Even among those who still call themselves 
Christians . . . there commonly prevails a very distinct Pelagian- 
ism: a belief that the whole of a man’s perfection depends on 
the man himself, on his own efforts and no more; . . . a repudia- 
tion of man’s dependence on the grace and help of God that he 
may do anything good.’’ Secondly in order to guide others 
there is need of accurate knowledge of Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology. Thirdly, the marked revival of interest even outside 
the Church in asceticism and mysticism demands an ability to 
meet it and direct it aright. Fourthly, ‘‘even for an under- 
standing of the pagan world a knowledge of Ascetical and 
Mystical Theology is absolutely necessary’’ and without it “‘all 
the great Asiatic religions are almost unintelligible.” 

The difference between asceticism and mysticism is accepted 
though in real life the two are concomitant. There is no true 





1A Catholic Harmony of The Four Gospels. Adapted, with an 
introduction by Mgr. J. M. T. Barton, D.D. (Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) 
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mysticism without asceticism and no true asceticism without at spinitu: 
least some deep insight into the vision of God. ‘‘One might a. 
distinguish them by saying that Ascetical Theology deals with  Jea!Z 
what a man must himself do that he may attain spiritual per. JB They ‘ 
fection, while Mystical Theology deals more with perfection as it jp Wustr 
depends on God.”’ crown. 

We are wisely warned that the three “‘Ways’’ dwelt on by Poser 
ascetical writers are little more than a conventional and con- illum 
venient division useful for the purpose of study. ‘‘In actual = a 
diagnosis of the state of a particular soul, they will seldom be that 
found completely distinct. Many souls, indeed most that have er 


made any progress at all, and no earnest soul has not, may be 
said to be in two ‘Ways’ at once. Some are in, or have experi- 
ence of, all three ‘Ways’; others will have moments of experi- 


ence in one ‘Way,’ higher or lower, while habitually in be 
another.”’ point: 
The work as a whole falls into three parts, the first historical, 4 
the second doctrinal, and the third on the ‘‘Ways.’’ The historical we 
part opens with an interesting and original introductory lecture ae 
on asceticism and mysticism as found outside the pale of Chris- 
tianity. Here we learn something of natural mysticism among 
non-Christian peoples. We would have been glad to have been INTR 
taught something further concerning the vexed question of the ] 
possibility of a supernatural mysticism among such peoples. ( 
In the lecture on the history of asceticism in the early middle Th 
ages there is the very timely reminder, beneficial to those given to asa! 
the contemplative life, that the perfection of charity comes before amo! 
contemplation. Our Lord did not say ‘‘Blessed are they that see the a 
God, for they shall be clean of heart.’’ ‘‘Yet there is a ten- light 
dency to substitute this order, and practically all false mysticism mys 
rests on this substitution.”’ prov 
The diverse influences of the saints and founders of religious han 
Orders is well worth special study. St. Benedict’s significant has 
motto, Pax, ‘‘summed up the spirit of monastic life as he under- likey 
stood it.’’ His asceticism and prayer are both toned by the dires 
calming spirit of peace. At a time of monastic decline St. beer 
Bernard appears as ‘“‘the apostle of personal humility.’’ Intr 
With a new christianised world a fresh need arose which was and 
supplied by St. Francis of Assisi, and St. Dominic. The activity If 
of St. Dominic within his adopted field was destined to a per- esse 
manency made possible through his great sons St. Albert and St. find 
Thomas. ‘‘For the giant in learning, St. Albert the Great, and vali 
his disciple, St. Thomas Aquinas, were only the natural out- tefr 
come of the spiritual of St. Dominic. They no longer confined of | 
themselves to experimental interpretations, they studied pro 
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spirituality as a science.’’ ‘‘From the time of St. Dominic, great 
as was the influence of the Order of Preachers on European 
jearning, their spiritual influence was, if anything, still greater. 
They organised the whole teaching of spirituality from that time. 
Illustrations are abundant, and the list of their saints is their 
crown.” 

The teaching in the doctrinal sections is most helpful and 
illuminating. ‘‘Virtue is the strength, put to use, to live aright, 
in regard both to God and to man, the making a man the best 
that he can be.’’ And speaking of the Unitive Way it is em- 
phasised that ‘‘every other ‘way’ is a true degree of perfection, 
capable of producing the highest sanctity.’’ And all may aspire 
after this sanctity, since ‘‘in principle, at least the Way of Union 
is open to all.”’ ; 

We have only been able to give the briefest account of some of 
points treated of in this book which is rich in wisdom and learn- 
ing. But perhaps enough has been said to recommend it highly 
to all who are desirous of a better understanding of spirituality 
in its history and in the Christian life. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


INTRODUCTION AU ““LIVRE DE RUTH’’: TEXTE INTEGRAL DE 
L’OUVRAGE DE L’ABBE TARDIF DE MoipReEy. par Paul 
Claudel. (Desclée de Brouwer; 21 frs.) 

The Abbé Tardif de Moidrey must already be familiar to many 
as a figure who appears in Léon Bloy’s writings and takes a place 
among the very few who are there allowed to be on the side of 
the angels. To Bloy it seemed that he was an angel, an angel of 
light. For it was from him that Bloy learned the art of the 
mystical way of understanding the Scriptures, which thereafter 
provided him with the chief instrument of his thought. A first- 
hand specimen of the Abbé’s art is here made accessible. Claudel 
has taken over Bloy’s role of champion and interpreter. He 
likewise is an adept in this mystical art: he has practised it 
directly in a number of scattered essays, and its influence has long 
been apparent in his whole outlook and artistry. His present 
Introduction is a vehement defence of its practice and principles 
and at the same time a brilliant example of its use. 

It is perhaps the theological postulates and implications of this 
essentially Catholic art, even more than any particular biblical 
findings to which its practice may lead, which establish its great 
value. It cannot be intelligently brought into play without 
refreshing and deepening a man’s belief in the divine authorship 
of the Scriptures and in the reality of God’s creatorship and 
providence. The Mystical sense of the Scriptures (otherwise 
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known as the Spiritual, the Typical or the ‘‘Allegoric’’) is to be 
understood in contrast to the Literal sense, upon which however i 
depends, from which it takes its flight. By the Literal sense is 
meant that sense in its entire scope which it is supposed that the 
inspired human author had it in mind to express (whether 
means of “‘literal’’ or of figurative language. The terminolo 
of the subject is seen to overlap very confusingly). Out of this 
Literal sense a Mystical sense arises, on the assumption that God, 
the transcendent author of the work in question, has intended that 
what is contained in the Literal meaning should also carry with 
it for our minds (that is to say, over and above its complete 
Literal meaning, beyond the range of the hagiographer’s whole 
literary purpose) an extra allusive, symbolic meaning. Of this 
meaning God is the sole proper author: He achieves it, not by 
inspiring the human writer to co-operate deliberately in express- 
ing it, but by so ordering his writing that it carries an extrinsic 
reference and takes on an overtone of meaning, unknown to 
himself. 

It is an art which it belongs to God as author of history, or 
more precisely as artifex of the whole economy of the two 
Testaments, to exercise. Every component detail of that 
economy—every saying, event, person or thing that is to be 
found in the bible—fits organically into the whole divine plan, 
is part of a work which in fact culminates and centres in Christ. 
For a mystical meaning to be present in the bible what is required 
is that God should have willed that some item or other should 
there appear under such a Literal form that something of its 
hidden, mysterious connection within that whole plan, something 
of its existential relevance to Christ should become visible with 
the force, with the light of asymbol. (That it should be apparent 
to historical criticism is quite another matter, pertains to another 
use of the bible—one which, incidentally, it may be remarked 
that Claudel does not seem to understand.) So, for example, the 
Scriptures themselves instruct us to find in the Jewish Pasch a 
symbol of the Holy Eucharist, and in the figure of Melchisedech 
a type of Christ. It is part of Claudel’s purpose, however, to 
exhort us not to be content to gather up those mystical meanings 
which have been more or less officially, authoritatively indicated 
to us by the Scriptures, the Church, or the Fathers, but to seek 
after such meanings for ourselves—for our private or at least 
unofficial joy and edification. This being part of our privilege 
as friends or as children of God, to whom this mystical sense is 
addressed as an esoteric love-language. 

It is a vast subject, to which a more stimulating introduction 
could not be found than this of Claudel’s. Nor could a better 
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modern exhibition-piece be found than the Abbé commentary 
on the Book of Ruth: even though its biblical foundations were 
not considered to be valid, it would still be found to be a most 
noble treatise on the meaning of the Religious Life. 

But it needs to be said that Claudel’s treatment of his subject 
contains a great deal that is defective or erroneous. For one 
thing he badly confuses the Mystical and the Literal senses. He 
makes them overlap and treats as a Mystical sense what is only 
Literal-figurative (Literal-symbolic, for example). Yet this mis- 
take is in part a happy one: it has lead him to cover in his 
treatment the whole figurative and poetical character of the 
Scriptures, a subject which he handles magnificently. But his 
depreciative treatment of the Literal sense—partly explained by 
his mistake as to its nature—is entirely deplorable. His outlook 
is that of an extreme Alexandrian biblicist. At least it seems to 
be his conviction that the mystical sense is all-present in the bible, 
lurking behind every Literal meaning; and certainly he repre- 
sents it, not as a gracious but strictly dispensable overtone of 
biblical meaning, but as a sort of rival sense that is irked to find 
itself so prosaically accompanied, and sometimes he will allow 
it to oust the literal sense entirely. That is to say, there are 
passages where he considers that a Literal sense is wanting and 
the Mystical sense is its substitute. For example, having asked 
what divine significance is now to be found in the Levitical 
listing of pure and impure animals, setting over of the cud- 
shewers, and having decided that there is none, he concludes 
that the only sense to be attributed to the passage as a strictly 
biblical sense is a mystical one according to which some allegory 
or other touching the four evangelists is to be found. Claudel 
could have done very well, in fact, with a few lessons from those 
Literalist exponents of the Scriptures whom he denounces so 
bitterly, so brilliantly—in part at least, so justifiably. They might 
have taught him something of the Antiochian art of a historical 
approach to the bible. RicuarD KeEHoe, O.P. 


HISTORY 


GIOVANNI DI MoNTENERO O.P.: DIFENSORE DEI MENDICANTI, by 
G. Meersseman, O.P. Istituto Storico Domenicano. S. 
Sabina, Rome. (n.p.) 

Since the rise of the mendicant Orders of friars in the thirteenth 
century, the Holy See has shown them constant and consistent 
trust, and has continually regarded attacks on them as attacks 
on herself, and nowhere has she found greater defenders of her 
prerogatives than in their ranks. This was proved very early 
in the first century of their foundation, when, annoyed by the 
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favour and trust shown to the friars by the popes, certain 
professors of Paris, led by William de St. Amour, made a great 
attack on both the Dominicans and Franciscans. It was on this 
occasion that such weighty men as St. Albert and St. Thomas 
entered the lists. 

The same flame of opposition burst out in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, fanned by the mischievous Richard 
FitzRalph, Archbishop of Armagh, an attack which was frus- 
trated by the Holy See. Almost a century later another Irish 
churchman, Philip Norreys, a canon of Dublin, issued a formid- 
able indictment of the mendicant Orders, in which his bitterness 
was only equalled by the absurdity and violence of his charges. 
He stated as his preliminary charge that ‘‘as the walls of 
Jerusalem were destroyed by four divers princes, so the Church 
of God will be destroyed by the four Orders of mendicants.”’ 
From such nonsense he went on to still greater absurdities, but 
nevertheless found, as such men always do, friends and abettors. 
These extravagances were condemned by Eugenius IV in 1440, so 
Norreys went to Basle, where the schismatical council was still 
sitting, but even there had scant success. Some six years 
previously (1434), before the Council of Basle had broken away 
from Papal authority, an audacious attempt had been made to 
foist on the assembled fathers a forged bull condemning the 
privileges of friars; and it was undoubtedly an attempt to punish 
the mendicants, and the Dominicans in particular, for their 
championship of the papal rights. Now the chief defenders of the 
Papacy at Basle were the great Torquemada and his henchman, 
John di Montenero (in Latin, Montinegro), and the latter took up 
the cudgels on behalf of his fellow mendicants. This treatise, 
hitherto unpublished, has now been edited and printed in full by 
Father Meersseman, who already has to his credit so many useful 
works of a similar nature. He has prefaced it with a brilliant 
preliminary dissertation, giving the complete history of the dis- 
pute, both at Basle when the council was a legitimate one, in the 
days of Montenero’s defence, and afterwards in the days of the 
rather ridiculous Norreys, days subsequent to the treatise of 
Montenero here given. Norreys was finally condemned by 
Nicholas V in 1458, but Meersseman seems to be in error in 
stating he was actually deprived and imprisoned, as the bull 
ordered. Influence, chiefly that of the piqued university of 
Oxford, appears to have saved him. The university, as in the 
initial stages of Wycliffe’s revolt against authority, seems to have 
been more solicitous for the conservation of her privileges— 
threatened by the punishment of Norreys, one of her professors— 
than for the preservation of sound doctrine. Norreys, however, 
remained a discredited figure. 
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Enough has been said of Montenero’s personal history and his 
work for the Church in the essay Dominicans at Florence 
which appears in this present issue of BLACKFRIARS. A word or 
two only need be said of his treatise. It is based on the writings 
of all the approved canonists and theologians, Gratian, Humbert 
de Romans, John Andreas, St. Thomas Aquinas, Ostiensis, Peter 
de la Palude, St. Albert the Great, Bl. Innocent V (Peter of 
Tarentaise) and a multitude of others. He takes the six articles 
alleged against the privileges of the mendicants and shows that 
each article, although gathered from canon law, has been so 
twisted and exaggerated by the adversaries of the friars, that 
it is patently false. For example, he shows how absurd is the 
teaching that the faithful are bound to confess yearly to their 
parish priest, because the fourth General Council of the Lateran 
used the word proprius sacerdos. Quoting St. Thomas and 
Andreas, he tells the Basilian Fathers that ‘‘whosoever confesses 
to his bishop, or to one appointed by him, confesses proprio 
sacerdoti.”” Also the Pope is the proprius sacerdos of every 
Christian, and if he grants faculties to mendicant friars then 
they, too, are proprit sacerdotes. The great historians of the 
writers of the Dominican Order, Fathers Quétif and Echard, 
knew of this work of Montenero, but only vaguely and indirectly. 
Other historians, even the great conciliar compilers, Labbe and 
Mansi, are silent about it, as also is Raynaldus, and the modern 
Hefele. Yet the episode was an important one in the history of 
the Church in the fifteenth century, so that we are doubly in 
Father Meersseman’s debt, namely for his history of the dispute 
and the actual treatise. WaLtTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 


PRINCE OF PASTORS—THE LIFE OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO. By 
Margaret Yeo. (Longmans; 7s. 6d.) 

It is long since we had in English a good account of St. Charles 
Borromeo, hence the present compilation will be welcome and 
useful. For it gives us all the salient features and facts of the 
career of the great model-Bishop and statesman of the Counter- 
Reformation, and sets forth fully the surpassing holiness of his 
personality. All the same we cannot regard it as an ideal 
biography, and the figure of St. Charles which it portrays will 
not win every one’s sympathy. That perhaps is because he is 
not in these pages made sufficiently human. The man has never 
yet lived who is wholly without flaw in his character, or without 
some unwisdom in his public and social action. And here there 
is only incessant panegyric, which after a while grows wearisome. 
It is all light and no shade—yet in St. Charles there are some 
things which for modern readers require to be treated apologeti- 
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cally, with allowance for the period in which he lived and fo § 
the manner of his upbringing. Borromeo had in him a decided 
streak of Renaissance hardness derived from his ancestors, 4 
certain ruthlessness and ruggedness, a tendency to go to extreme 
lengths. And in his contentions with the civil power, he was 
sometimes on very debatable ground. He strove to revive 
episcopal privileges and powers over laymen that had become 
almost obsolete, and were based on medizval ideas by his time 
worn very thin. A writer like Lingard would have treated all this 
impartially and dispassionately, and have admitted from the 
outset that there are always two sides to a question, and that 
just possibly St. Charles was sometimes lacking in political 
wisdom. But that is not the method adopted in the present 
volume, and its appeal to the ordinary reader is thereby 
weakened. 

The writer’s style is uneven. There are some fine purple 
patches of description, but there are also paragraphs savouring of 
bathos, and phrases akin to present-day slang. And the exces- 
sive use of unnecessary adjectives of a Protestant flavour is 
irritating; why need Canons be of necessity ‘‘fat,’’ Prelates 
*“‘pompous,’’ and Abbots ‘‘sleek’’? While as to punctuation, 
there is such an economy in the use of the humble comma, that 
the often involved sentences have to be read and re-read before 
their meaning becomes apparent. 

There are in the course of the book some incidental statements 
to which exception may be taken. For instance, Mary Queen 
of Scots was, we are calmly told, ‘‘the rightful Queen of 
England,’’ and it is somehow implied that such was the opinion 
of English Catholics as a whole. But that was assuredly not the 
case. Many of our martyrs, with their dying breath, protested 
their loyalty to Elizabeth. Moreover, there were other claimants 
to the throne beside the Scottish one, and all had their Catholic 
adherents. A manuscript lately published by the Camden Society 
(R.Hist.S. series, vol. 52) enumerates no less than twelve ‘‘com- 
petitors that gape for the death of that good old princess the 
now Queen.’’ 

Again, we cannot imagine why Dr. Giffard who later on 
astonishingly became Archbishop and Duke of Rheims and First 
Peer of France, should be described as ‘‘another Welshman.” 
His father was a Midland squire, his mother a Throckmorton, 
and English Catholics have always reckoned him as one of their 
glories. Possibly he may have had, through a sister (C.R.Soc., 
vol. 10, 255) a marriage connection with one of the families of 
the Welsh Marches, but that would not have affected his own 


nationality. Ropert Bracey, O.P. 
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Le BOMBARDEMENT DES VILLES OuvERTES. Par Un Chrétien. 
(Collection ‘‘Qu’en pensez-vous?’’) (Editions du Cerf; frs. 
3-75:-) 

One still finds articles on the ethics of war (the recent crisis 
produced a number of them) which conclude with the cry ‘“There 
are still things worth fighting for’; as if this truism were the end 
of all discussion and difficulty, instead of being precisely the point 
at which discussion and difficulties begin. The French Dominican 
editors of this series, realist and timely as ever, throw light in 
this number on a central problem. Traditional Catholic theology 
teaches that all the conditions for a just war must be present 
together before a war can be justified. One of these conditions 
concerns the question of means. A war, no matter how justi- 
fiable on other grounds, will be illicit if illicit means are used. 
And there are certain means which traditional theology has been 
constant in condemning. This pamphlet deals with one of them. 

The author begins by quoting French, German, English and 
American military authority to show that war to-day is essentially 
“total’’ war, aiming directa intentione at peoples rather than at 
armies. He proceeds to give examples, with statistics, of the 
facts of aerial bombardment to-day, and of the Catholic attitude 
towards them, the protests of the Pope in particular. The second 
part of the pamphlet deals with the ethical principles: Vittoria 
on the one hand, international conferences of jurists on the other, 
are quoted. A third part deals with the ‘‘revolt of the Christian 
conscience.”’ The author quotes letters to the Catholic Herald 
from Fr. Vincent McNabb and Mr. Donald Attwater, the former 
asking for a legal or military definition of an open town as neces- 
sary preliminary to a moral judgement, the latter arguing thatlegal 
niceties may be in fact a subterfuge, and that the realities them- 
selves are clear enough. Here the author rightly finds that while 
it is indeed difficult to set precise limits as long as an accepted 
code is lacking, on the other hand it is possible to regard inter- 
national law in too formalist a fashion: ‘‘for the moralist, a 
murder is a murder even though the murderer has not previously 
signed a declaration solemnly promising not to commit the 
crime.”’ It may be difficult to anticipate, and legislate for, every 
borderline case in a legal document; the Christian conscience has 
shown that it can be clear about the main lines, can recognize 
infamy. 

But the consciences of Christians, alas, are not unanimous. 
“If reasons of simple humanity are sufficient to condemn such 
massacres of non-combatants, the massacres become if possible 
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yet more revolting when those responsible for them invoke the 
cause of Christian civilization.’’ And when, in spite of the pro- 
tests of the Holy See, this coupling of Christianity and murder is 
boosted by Catholics, clergy, publicists, apologists, then indeed 
the Church is faced with a scandal, the effect of which may have 
to be measured in decades or centuries, a scandal of the twentieth 
century comparable with the loss of the masses in the nineteenth, 

Is this scandal to cease? It is this question which provides the 
answer to a prima facie criticism of the present pamphlet: that it 
was a tactical error to discuss actual raids, since argument as to 
whether this or that raid really occurred may obscure the real 
issue. (The author incidentally tells a sad and interesting story. 
An English Catholic lady, known both to him and to the present 
writer, visited a town immediately after a raid in order to see 
for herself exactly what had taken place. While she was there 
the bombers unexpectedly returned, and she was therefore an 
eye-witness of the whole affair. On her return to England she 
was considerably surprised to find it said in ‘‘certains journaux 
bien pensants’’ that the bombardment was an invention of the 
other side, and that the town had in reality been fired by them.) 

Is this scandal to cease? It would be well if this pamphlet 
or its equivalent could be spread about this country to show 
non-Catholics that the Christian conscience is not wholly dor- 
mant, and perhaps, who knows, to help towards the clarification 
of Catholic thought itself. But the weight of opposite propaganda 
is heavy. Just as Rerum Novarum remained a dead letter for 
want of Catholic support, so the voice of the present Pope has 
been drowned by the din of propaganda irreconcilable with it. 
If A is fighting B, and A is for some reason in the wrong, then 
whatever is done by B must be right: that is the argument 
implicit in the current point of view. It is tragic that this slip- 
shod travesty of ethical argument should be propounded over 
and over again to the Catholic public of this country. It is yet 
more tragic that to the non-Catholic this appears to be the 
accepted Catholic view. Anyone who will buy and distribute 
copies of this pamphlet will be doing a Christian work. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


Die SoziaLE Frace. By Johannes Messner. (Innsbruck: 
Verlagsanstalt Tyrolia. xii + 772 pp. n.p.) 

This is a comprehensive and profound study of the religious, 
philosophical, economic and political causes of present-day social 
problems. 

As between the contending philosophies, capitalism and social- 
ism, Professor Messner leans towards the former, but he is not 
blind to its defects. He sees little that is commendable in the 
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resent socialist ‘‘weltanschauung,’’ although he is a staunch 
defender of democracy. In his view, however, socialism pre- 
yents the realisation of this, for it tends, inevitably, towards an 
absolutism which ends by denying to the individual and the 
societies formed within the framework of the state, that freedom 
which is theirs by the law of nature. He believes that the hope 
for the future lies in the Christian democratic corporative state, 
which could preserve the most valuable principles of both capi- 
talism and socialism, while avoiding their defects. But he 
emphasises the fact that the form of the state must be adapted 
constantly to the changing needs of the time, and that the just 
balance between the individual and society, between freedom and 
authority, must be constantly reassessed, and will never be 
perfectly realised. Utopia is not, he thinks, of this world. 

The books throws interesting light on social developments in 
Austria and Germany since the rise of capitalism, especially on 
the attitude of the Catholic Church towards problems of public 
life. 

Its chief weakness probably lies in the underestimation of 
the material achievements of socialism in the Soviet Union. The 
assertion, that this experiment has been a failure from the 
economic standpoint, is one with which most people would 


hesitate to agree. 
Mary MacDonaLp. 


NOTICES 


Gop, CREATION AND REVELATION. By the Rev. A. J. Macdonald, 
D.D. (John Heritage, The Unicorn Press; 3s. 6d.) 

The substance of the first two series of Boyle Lectures delivered 
in London in 1935 and 1936. Jeans, Eddington, J. B. S. 
Haldane. The change in scientific temper after twenty years. 
Fleming and McDougall against Alexander and Lloyd Morgan. 
Mendel and De Vries and Fleming on ‘‘Divine Selection’ (not 
very convincing). The anthropological evidence for the evolution 
of man to-day. Jeans, Barth and the act of ‘‘God’s Speech”’ 
which supplied the existential moment of Creation: Biblical 
indications. An ‘interim dualism’’ of good and evil (obscure but 
interesting and realistic). The problem of Revelation and the 
immediate relevance of Christ. Methods of Barth and Brunner. 
“‘Antecedent probabilities’ in favour of Christ’s claims. Reason 
and the later ‘‘questioning of the heart.’’ The Divine Response: 
The Old Testament as a record of its gradual unfolding. 
Messianic promises. ‘‘The Jesus of History’’ and the ‘‘Jesus of 
Experience’’ (Glover). Coming and Nature of Jesus. Schorrel- 
mann and the Temptation. The Virgin-birth, sinlessness of 
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Christ, Teaching, Atonement, Resurrection. Their significance 
for human destiny. 

Some of the obiter dicta lack force. For example: ‘‘From the 
conditions of the primitive savage up to the successful graduate in 
‘Greats,’ man requires something more and something other than 
human life can ever supply’! How, exactly, is the reader 
expected to react? N. D. 


FENELON. By J. Lewis May. (Burns Oates; ros. 6d.) 

This is not a formal full-dress biography of Fénelon, but a 
study—a series of essays in which the Archbishop of Cambray 
is considered from various aspects and view-points. He is shown 
sometimes as preacher missioner or catechist, then as author and 
royal preceptor, again as mystic and spiritual director, finally 
as scholar and humanist. And running all through the book is a 
striking parallel between Fénelon and Newman, very exquisitely 
worked out. They are shown to be singularly alike in their 
intellectual power, their extreme sensitiveness and deep spiritu- 
ality, and in the cloud of misunderstanding which darkened their 
lives and paralysed their aims. 

The author writes with the greatest distinction of style, and 
with all the culture his previous works have led us to expect. 
He has saturated himself in the period, though here and there are 
some small historical inaccuracies. For example, we are told of 
a siege of the town of Sarlat in 1587, which succeeded in keeping 
at bay the redoubtable Turenne. But Turenne was not born until 
nearly a quarter of a century after the date here given. 

And we very much regret that the author, like too many of 
his predecessors, has found it necessary to exalt Fénelon by 
depreciating Bossuet. Fénelon’s greatness does not in the least 
stand in need of this. It is painful (and a little absurd) to be told 
that Bossuet, whom generations of men have agreed to place 
almost on a level with St. Augustine, ‘‘stands for mediocrity’”’ 
and “‘is the apotheosis of the ordinary’’! 


THE ENGLISH Recusants. By Brian Magee. (Burns, Oates; 
ros. 6d.) 

This is primarily a work of statistics on the operation of the 
recusancy laws and on the number of Recusants in late Tudor and 
early Stuart England. It contains material of value and the sec- 
tions on the sporadic application of the penal code are in many 
ways admirable. There is a detailed attempt to calculate the 
strength of the Old Religion among the greater landowners in the 
17th century but the argument ‘‘that it is reasonable to suppose 
that a similar proportion of the whole nation was Catholic’ would 
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seem to be fallacious. Catholicism was notedly weak in the rising 
middle class of the towns, and it is now impossible to estimate 
the extent to which tenant farmers in the south would follow the 
religious opinions of their landlords. Mr. Belloc has provided a 
characteristic preface. 
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